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PREFACE 


Tik fottowing volume consists of seven lectures 
on the life and work of Ruskin^ delivered in 
'Uie Hall of Magdalene College, Cambridge, in 
,’^e Michaelmas term of 19x0. 1 had intended 

^vaguely to recast them in a more formal shape ; 
not because they were not caiefully ^compiled 
and composed, but because they were written 
as lectures to be heard, and not as a book to 
be read. But I found on reflection that this 
would entail rewriting the whole book on an 
entirely different scheme. Nor indeed do 1 think 
that another small biography of Kuskin is re- 
tjUired; though a great and full biography of him 
ts needed, and is being written, I understand, by 
Mr. E. T. Cook, the editor of the large standard 
series of Ruskin's complete works. The situation 
is, of course, at present somewhat complicated by 
iiea^ess of view and considerations of personal 
ihiiitkacies; but the time is not far off when we 
;shsdt be able to realise what the ultimate effect 
te work and message has been upon the world. 
' I Mt then that these lectures might, as lectures, 
} l^ve a certaio fre^ness which they would lose if 

ix 
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transmuted into a treatise; and they must be 
looked upon rather as an attempt to emphasise 
and bring home certain salient features and char¬ 
acteristics of the man, than an attempt at syn¬ 
thesis and summary. This book is, accordinglyi a 
sketch and not a finished portrait; it is frankly 
compiled from accessible sources; but it is 
written with a sincere love and admiration, and 
with a strong belief that Ruskin s message and 
example have a very real truth and strength 
of their own, urgently needed in these hasty 
and impulsive days. It would be absurd to say 
that the fame and name of Ruskin are eclipsed, 
but his works have passed into that region o| 
deferential acceptance, in which they are more re¬ 
spected than examined, and more leverenced than 
read; and this state of things 1 earnestly desire 
to alter, 1 have wiitten these pages, then, with 
the hope of piovoking a discriminating interest in 
the man's life and work, and with the wish to 
present a picture of one of the most suggestive 
thinkers, the most beautiful writers, and the 
most vivid personalities of the last generation. 

ARTHUR C. BENSON. 


The Old Lodge, 

Maodalbne College, Cambridge. 
feb* 17, 191 j. 



RUSKIN: A STUDY IN 
PERSONALITY 


LECTURE 1 

I 

Before 1 begin to speak of the hie and woik of 
Ruskiiii I muht suggest to >oii a few books which 
it would be an advantage to you to le.icl, oi at .ill 
events to glance at. Huskiii's was a long life, full 
•of W'ork and eneigy, and nioreovci he came into 
contact with muiy very piominent and active 
persons, to whom I shall be bound to allude. It 
will therefore be diihcult foi you to follow the 
drama of his life without knowing something about 
the people with wdiora he came into close touch. 

There is an admirable life of Ruskiii by Pro¬ 
fessor Colli!igw'ood, fiom v\hich I shall^ hive 
occasion to quote, and to which 1 . am/ much 
indebted. Piofessot Collingwood was Riiskiii s 
^secretary for some \eais. flie life is botl/ faithliil 
and picturesque, and much entiched h^ appio* 
priate quotations, though much niate^Ml, now 
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accessible, was not then available. But the effect 
of Ruskin was so overpowering upon his imme^o 
didte ciiclc, that Professor Colhngwood, in his 
devotion and piety, and with the memory of his 
heio so fresh and vivid in his mind, could not 
possibly be ftankly critical. The book is certainly 
by far the best existing study of Ruskin’s life and 
personality, and my debt to it, throughout all 
the biogiaphical pait of these lectuies, is obvious 
and gieat. 

Then Iheie is a stimulating and suggestive 
monograph by Mi. Fiedeiic Ilairison in the Men 
of SCI ICS. Ml. Harrison combines an in¬ 

tense admii alien for Ruskin with a powci of clear- * 
sighted and judicious ciiticism. The only point 
about the volume which docs not seem to me 
wholly satisiact(ji> is its scale and piopoition. 
Hut of course this is a mattei of individual taste 
and j idgment, and the book undoubtedly contains 
the best ciitical estimate of Ruskin, and is very 
just and illuminating. 

Then theie is a chai ming sketch of the intimate 
side ol Ruskin's personality, by Lady Ritchie, 
Thackeiay’s daughter, in a little volume called 
Tennyson^ Rusktn and Browning, 

Time iS a readable bi^ok called Rnskin and his 
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I «• 

On/f, by Miss Earland, which furnishes a good 
.b^ground for the life. 

- There is also a little book in the Modem English 
Writers series, by Mrs. Meynell, which gives an 
able and judicious summary of Kuskin's principal 
writings. The book is highly concentrated, and 
the style, which maintains a high level of literary 
beauty, is almost inevitably allusive and even 
intricate. I would warmly recommend the book 
to any one who wishes to grasp the drift and 
inner spirit of Ruskin's writings. And I would 
here express my own sense of high obligation 
to the volume, for the guidance which, in its 
fine suggesliveness, it has afforded me. 

Of course I need hardly say that to get any 
real conception of the scope of Rnskin’s work, 
it is advisable to read some of his own books. 
I can hardly expect that niany of my hearers 
will work faithfully through the great edition in 
thirty-seven volumes. It is a momimental work, 
full of exact information and elaborate refer¬ 
ences ; the introductions are admirably wTitten, 
and the pictorial illustrations arc excellent. Hut 
fortunately most of the best-known works are 
available in cheaper and lighter editions. And 
90 I would ask my hearers to read if possible the 
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PrmttrUa of Ruskin, one of the most beautiful 
books in the English language, an autobiography 
which he nevei finished. 

I would also ask you to read Snamt and Ulies, 
a book about books, which gives a fine example 
of hts style and of his thought And those who 
wish to get an idea of Ruskin's economical 
theories must carefully read his book, C/ft/o this Last^ 
without which it is impossible to understand his 
pfinciples. And fiiitlier, any one who is inteiested 
in his artistic ideas might find it possible to read 
the little shilling book published by George Allen 
—The Natufe of Gothic —which is a chapter out of 
The Stones of J\nuet and has the immense ad¬ 
vantage of having a shoit preface by William 
Moms, which emphasises both forcibly and beauti¬ 
fully the strong points in Kuskins ai t-teaching. 
Of com sc 1 hope that those who get so far will be 
inclined to go fuither afield ; because lectures like 
these are not intended to give a substitute for 
Kuskin, in a tabloid form, but to act if possible 
as an invitation to study the man’s own heart 
and iiiiiid; for no one c\ci gave so prodigally 
of both to Ins leaders as Ruskin did, or, as the 
old text says, so laid his ‘‘ body as the ground, 
and as the stieet, to them that went o^er." 
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John Rubkin born at 54, lluiilci Stteet, 
Brunswick Sqihin, on the 8(h of Febiuary itji9. 
You may pass the house any day dtivinj:' west 
from St. Pancras or Kinj>’s Cioss. The street is 
a semi-respcctable one, paits oi it aic soidid and 
poverty-stnclvcu, but as it diaws ncai to Ihiins. 
wick Sqiiaie it settles down to i diab and ding> 
decoium, very chaiaUeiistic of our j^ieat iiictio- 
polls, and the house itself is picuscly and typi 
cally the very house in which >ou would not 
expect so rare a flower of genius to bloom, and 
least of ail adapted to nmturc a pissionate lovei 
of beauty. But I never pass the place without 
a thrill of pleasure that theie should have been 
born just there, on that particul 11 spot of the e ulh 
and no other, wheie the sooty yellow buck geo¬ 
metrical house-fronts rise into the smokc-slained 
skies of London, one who was to love so intensely 
the earth and all that grows out of the cartli, and 
lies hid m it—both its hills and forests, its plains 
and lakes, as well as its trees and flowers, ita rocks 
and mineral forms—and not only these ; for the 
child that was born in that unlovely strict was to 
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love, with the kind of love that most men reserve 
for mistress or child, the stately cities of the world 
their churches and palaces, their facades and 
columns; and not only to love them and grieve 
over their ruin and restoration alike, but to inter¬ 
pret their loveliness to others, and multiply that, 
sense of beauty a thousandfold. 

That house is now distinguished from the rest 
by a tablet, a disc like the top of a chocolate 
birthday-cake, w'ith a record meanly written. I 
am glad too that it should be so ugly and sensible 
a halo. The worshippers of Ruskin might perhaps 
have put up some so-called appropriate design,— 
an angel holding on to a balustrade, or a Della 
Robbia plaque, to be grimed and stained by 
London smoke. But 1 rejoice that when we build 
the sepulchre of a prophet to whom we would 
not listen, we should do it in our own solid and 
commercial spirit, reckoning his reputation as a 
national asset, and grudging him to other nations, 
not because we prize his sweet and noble spirit, 
but because he brings money and credit into the 

* y 

country ; just as the townsmen of Assisi hurried 
St. Francis home that he might die there, not 
because they could not bear that others should 
see his pain, or for love of his parting smiles, but 
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because they anted to have authentic miracles 
of their own 

The father of John Rnskiii wa*» a ni<in ot steihng 
virtue, an exctlknt in in of Imsiness, a winc- 
tneichant, as his lather uas befoie hna. With 
this ditfcience, that his father lost a foitunc .ind 
died insi'lvent; while the son not only paid his 
fatliei's debts, but left a foitune of luaily two 
bundled ihoiivind pounds. Hut he was not only 
“an cntnelv honest uicuhant," as the insciiption 
on his tomb iiiiis, he was also a man t>f taste 
and serious culture, a lovei of good books and 
picture'^ and sceneiy, and tiausimtled to lus son 
a deep and peifectK natuial passion foi beautiful 
things .ind beautiful tlioughts. The mothci must 
be confessed to have been a giim liguie, with an 
intense devotion to her home ciide, and an un¬ 
concealed contempt for the sloppine-.s of people 
in general. Ruskin gave many tcndci aiui humo¬ 
rous remuusceiices of het in latei life. lie 
wrote once of hei “1 don't think women wcie 
in geneial meant to ie*is()n. I ne\ei knew but 
one rational woman in my life, and tint is my 
own mother (when one doesnt talk about actors 
or Mr Gladstone, or anybody she has t.ikcn an 
antipathy to)." He recoided too that he had often 
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seen his mother travelling from sunrise to sunse^ 
of a summer's day without ever leaning back in thl^v 
carriage. And he wrote in Praterita : " Whenever?. 
I did anything wrong or stupid or hard-hearted— 
and I have done many things that were all three}' 
—my mother always said, * It is l)ecauscyou were: 
too much indulged.'" 

Much that is tedious has been written about the; 
origin of the family—tedious, because at present 
\vc know so little about heredity and descent. 
Some day, no doubt, when Mcndelism and 
eugenics are perfected, we shall breed a genius 
as easily as we breed a greyhound. And doubt-' 
less the secret of Ruskin's greatness is hidden 
safely enough in his austere pedigree. But there 
are one or two points of real interest about it. 
The name itself is of doubtful origin; and it 
matters little whether it is the same word as 
Erskine, or a mere nickname, Roughskin, or' 
whether it is a diminutive, meaning the little red. 
man. But it falls under the law which seems to 

_ ki 

assign to English men of genius quaint, striking^ 
or beautiful names—and this is especially true, 
of great writers; there is hardly a great Eng-r. 
lish writer who has not borne a seemly name. 

And then too there is another point. Ruskin . 
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was the son of hrst cousins. This is apt to pro¬ 
duce disasters of constitution, but it also produces 
greatness, for the simple reason that such an 
origin tends to accentuate and emphasise whatever 
qualities are there, by simple accumuluiion. If 
Ruskin owed to his birth the terrible mental 
collapse of his later life, it was perhaps the n.ittir.il 
price he paid for his force and swiftness of spirit. 
And in this respect m<*n of a Uter date, comfort¬ 
ably flattened out by eugenics into an even paste - 
of virtue and efhciency, may look back with a 
romantic regret to the days when irregularities of 
^temperament were made possible by our want of 
sense and knowledge. 

Then, too, Ruskin was three parts Scotch, and 
what is more, Lowland Scotch. It cannot be 
mere chance that so many of our most forcible 
later writers, such a& Carlyle and Walter Sc ott and 
Stevenson, have been sealed of the same tribe. 

I believe myself that the temperament of the Low¬ 
land Scotch is at once fieiy and restrained, that it 
is naturally eloquent and emotional and religious, 
not sentimentally, with a certain uplifted 
solemnity of heart; and then too the Lowland 
Scotch vocabulary is a singularly rich and elastic 
one, with all the resources of English, and with 
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many fine indigenous words. It is at least cer*’ 
tain, in Ruskin's case, that he owed much to his«; 
inflexible Biblical training, of which I will speak 
in detail later. One whose memory was so re* 
tentive, and whose ear for the music of words, . 
so sensitive, did indisputably gain an incredible' 
mastery of cadence and serious rhetoric from the 
restrained economy and the noble passion of • 
Scriptural traditions. To tell a story with austere 
simplicity and stalely directness; to be denun¬ 
ciatory without being abusive; to be indignant 
without ever losing self-control; not to be ashamed 

of deep and grand emotion ; never to deviate into 

* 

commonness or verbiage—these were some of the 
things that Ruskiii acquired from his Bible read¬ 
ing ; and this was a direct consequence of his . 
Scotch descent. 

And lastly, 1 have always thought it a supreme 
blessing that by birth and family he touched both 
ends of the social scale, A Scotchman never 
loses a certain pride of birth, however menial his 
state may be. Ruskin could trace his descent to ' 
more than one baronial family—the blood of old ' 
Robin Adair ran in his veins ; but his grandmothcfr 
kept an inn at Croydon ; his aunt was married V 

i'« 

a baker of the same place ; his father’s sister 
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married a tanner of Perth. I have a feeling that 
iRuskin did not quite like the homeliness of these 
associations ; but with a fine sort of loyalty he 
not only did not disguise the facts, but put them 
prominently and literally forward. And it was 
perhaps the best point about his sheltered and 
secluded upbringing, that he was brought so 
closely into contact with simple people and lowly 
ways. It gave him an enormous power of making 
friendships rather than condescending alliances 
with servants and ordinary folk, and taught him 
to recognise that relined feeling and generous 
qualities are not the private property and the 
monopoly of well-to-do persons. Of course in 
these democratic days we know that “ the rank is 
but the guinea-stamp *' ; but how many of us act 
upon it ? How many of us would sincerely prefer 
to be befriended by a high-minded greengrocer 
rather than to be tolerated by a commonplace 
Viscount ? There is a good deal of feudal deference 
in our subconscious instincts still —and the melan¬ 
choly fact remains that we follow vc;ry faithfully 
the scriptural precept to make to ourselves friends 
*of the mammon of unrighteousness ; and if we fail, 
^4here are always the everlasting habitations ! 

The point really is that Ruskin, by being 
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brought np in a simple household, where 
servants were friends rather than hired assistant^/ 
and having never learnt to keep his distance, did- 
undoubtedly learn what lich people often do not 
learn, to meet men and women of every class on* 
perfectly equal and natural terms; and made 
friends accordingly with all, as far as it was in his 
power to make friends. P'or what strikes one as 
much as anything about Kuskin is that, in spite o£ 
his charm and grace and eager courtesy, he was 
an essentially lonely man ; partly because of his 
dreams—a dreamer can never be very intimate 
with i)thers— and partly loo because he gave his 
heart away to beauty; and we have none of us 
more than a certain amount of love to give away« 
Thus the artist who must put not his mind only 
but his heart into his work must always have 
something incommunicable about him, beyond 
the reach of human fellowship. 

In most respects, at first sight, there vras nothing 
characteristically Scotch about Ruskin ; the typical 
Scot is apt to be a little grim, a little unapproach-^ 
able; genial he can be after a solid fashion; 
but he has little of the emotional abandon of 
the Celt, and little of the sentimentality of the 
Englishman. A character in the Frogs of Aris- 
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,j|^banes, when he thinks he is being unreason* 
/al^ly dictated to, says: Don't come trespassing 
^,dbr my mind—you have a house of j^our 
fiOwn.*' And the typical Scot has the same de- 
/tachment. lie will never, for instance, allow 

/y- 

emotion to invade business. lie is canny, in 
fact. But Ruskin was not supcrticially canny. 

• V 

< He met people, young and old alike, with a 
delightful welcome and open arms. He had 
. an almost caressing address, and a cordial sweet¬ 
ness of manner. He was quixotically generous 
about money; there can have been few men 
who have ever given away in llieir lifetime so 
l^ge a fortune. But there ^was a good deal of 
.^dogmatism and sternness behind, as his letters 
abundantly show ; he had no slobbering charity 
for the world, or for the mistake'* and failures 
of humanity. He was a merciless judge of frailty, 
and had the saci^a indignafio of the satirist. He 
. was, too, in his way a wary man of business ; 
.be made in later years as large an income by 
books as he would have dei iverb from his 

* 

departed capital. He trod the narrow path 
Jl^tween sentiment and silliness, saving himself 
lirom the former by causticity and from the laiter 
dryness. He did many things that setmid 
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alien to common sense, but when he let himself'*;: 
go it was rather in the direction of condemnation 
than in the direction of forgiveness. He Was 
more on the side of punishment and obedience 
than on the side of rewards and freedom. And 
then, too, he had the spirit of loyalty and fidelity 
to lost causes and forlorn hopes, the spirit that 
has come out again and again in Scotch history. 
And thus the result of our investigation is that 
though a man of genius is a unique thing, and 
must be judged on his own merits, yet there are 
a good many traceable elements in the character 
and temperament of Kuskiii which he owed to 
his race and to his nationality. 


3 

I shall not here attempt to tell the story of 
Ruskin's early life in any detail. My chief reason 
is that it has been told with such inimitable grace 
and felicity in his PtTcterita that it is impossible 
to retell it. I5ut a few points must be noted. 
When he was four years old, his portrait was - 
painted by Norlhcote, the R.A., of whom he in- ‘ 
quired, after sitting for a few minutes, why there 
were holes in the carpet ; and when the little 
boy was asked by the old painter what he would 
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have a*> the background, he said ** Hlue hills/' 
which is a hignificant leply. lie was» fond, too, 
of preaching sermons from a convenient chair- 
back. , “People, be good," ran the hrst sentence 
of the fifbt rec-oided addicts. It was what he 
was saying foi the icst of his life, though he 
Vfiried the txpiession a little * 

A few woids mu'st be said as to his education ; 
it was absolutely unconvention il, and though 
human teinpuament has a vay of suivicing a 
good many loiigh txpciimcnts in coninnimcating 
bias, it IS impossible not to see that his nurture 
atlected him In one icspecl his upbiinging 
was ascetic. He had \eiy few to\s, he had 
,to learn to amuse hinisclt on the simplest hues; 
he was soundly whipped whenceer he w is naughty 
or wilful, and he was shelteied to an extiaordinaiy 
extent fiom all external influences. lie sa^s 
that he never saw his parents lose then tempei 
or heaid their voices raistd in angei, ot saw 
even a glance of uillation pass between them, 
but that he suffered fiom having nothing to 
love. He states that he no iiioie loved Ins 
parents than he would the sun and moon They 
were just a part of the order of tlie univcise. 
But people cannot be taught love, any more 
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than they can be ptevented from loving;, ilnd 
it IS deal that his preternatural activity of 6b- 
servation and intelligence were what really drained 
his emotions. He read the Bible with his mother, 
chaptei by chapter; whethci they were gene¬ 
alogical or improper, it mattered nothing. He 
was taught to diaw, and he was dangerously 
encouraged to write. The day uas seldom long 
enough for all he had to do He wrote poetry 
and diaries and compilations. Indeed, through 
the whole of his early life his bent and hia 
ambitions ueie poetical, though he hatdly ever 
uiote a line of veise which is woith preserving on 
its intiinsic met its. He had no poetical inventiod 
whatevci, and very little sense of rhythm. He 
had constant illnesses, and was never sent to 
school; and he thus lived a very comfortable 
and self-centred life with the two elderly patents, 
saved from discontent by intense activity of mind 
and gieat sveetness of disposition. His father's 
health was not good; he travelled constantly, 
both for business and pleasure, collecting orders 
for shelly, and visiting scenes and places of 
inteiest Kuskin gained in this atn osphere one 
remarkable characteristic, the power of applying 
himself to his work with complete absoiptioti, 
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wherever he might happcti to be. His father 
intended him for the Church, and hoped to see 
him a Bishop ; but he was to preach to a larger 
audience than a diocese could afford, and on 
wider lines than those of orthodox Anglicanism. 
But besides all this dilettante literature and sketch¬ 
ing, he worked seriously enough at problems 
of geology and mineralogy. And he lived too 
in an atmosphere of culture ; the family had 
moved out of London to Herne Mdl, then a 
pleasant leafy suburb on the edge of the open 
country. His father bought pictures, and en¬ 
tertained artists and interesting people in a quiet 
• 

way. It was u thoroughly precocious childhood, 
but one dares not say what should have been 
altered. Probably he lived too much with his 
elders, and thus acquired a certain touch of old- 
maidishness which never left him, '1 ‘Iuto was 
lacking an element, iu)l of virility, but of mas¬ 
culinity ; and then too his mental activity was 
perilously stimulated. Perhaps the irritability 
of brain which worked havoc in his later life 

ii* \ 

was partly caused by his prodigious precocity; 
but on the other hand the atmosphere of school 
life might have given him conventional standards 

" and taken the edge off his originality ; and 

U 
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one is thankful for the net result, whatever Iti/ 
drawbacks may have been. 

■T ■■ 

As he wrote in PrceterUa :— 

1 was different, be it once more said, from 
other children even of my own type, not so, 
much in the actual nature of the feeling, but 
in the mixture of it, 1 had, in my little clay 
pitcher, vialfuls, as it were, of Wordsworth's re- i 
verence, Shelley's sensitiveness. Turner's accuracy, 
all in one, A snowdrop was to me, as to Words¬ 
worth, part of the Sermon on the Mount; but 
1 never should have written sonnets to the 
celandine, because it is of a coarse yellow, and 
imperfect form." 

He fell deeply in love at the age of seventeen 
with the daughter of his father's partner, Mr. 
Domecq. Addle Domecq was a French girl, 
brought up in the best Parisian society, and a 
Roman Catholic. She and her sister came to stay 
at Herne Hill, and Ruskin fell a victim to a 
Byronic passion, accompanied by intense self- 
consciousness. The lively girls thought the clever 
boy rather a queer creature, and could not make- 
him out; but it was a serious and devastating', 
business, lasting for three years, and the result, 
was a serious breakdown in health with sympfon^> 
of consumption, ;; 
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" Meanwhile he had been entered at Christ 
Church; and here again his parents behaved with 
characteristic prudence. H e was made a Gentleman- 

rt 

4 

commoneri which threw him into the society of 
..the richest and most fashionable undergraduates ; 
and his mother came up to Oxford to look after 
him. The danger was that he would become a 
gigantic joke; but his amazing simplicity and 
charm triumphed over all obstacles. He was 
half tolerated and half petted; but he made firm 
friends both among younger and older men ; he 
won the Newdigate Prize Poem, and he plunged 
into print in tJie region of artistic controversy. 
He described his view of the Oxford life very 
characteristically in Praetenta :— 

** I am amused, as 1 look back, in now per¬ 
ceiving what an icsthetic view I Jiad of all niy 
tutors and companions—how consistently they 
took to me the aspect of pictures, and how I from 
the first declined giving any attention to those 
which were not well painted enough. My ideal 
of a tutor was founded on what Holbein or Durcr 
had represented in Erasmus ur MclanChthon, or, 
even more solemnly, on Titian’s Magiiificoes or 
BonUazio's Bishops. No presences of that kind 
appeared either in Tom or Peckwater ; and even 
Doctor Pusey (who also never spoke to me) was 
not in the least a picturesque or tremendous 
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figuref but only a sickly and rather ill put together.!^ 
English clerical gentleman, who never looked one 
in the face, or appeared aware of the state of th^ 
weather/' 

It was at this time that his father began to buy 
Turner's pictures, and Ruskin made the acquaint¬ 
ance of the great artist whose fame he was 
afterwards to establish on so secure a basis. He 
wrote:— 

“ I found in him a somewhat eccentric, keen- 
mannered, matter-of-fact, English-minded gentle¬ 
man ; good-natured evidently, bad-tempered 
evidently, haling humbug of all sorts, shrewd, 
perhaps a little selfish, highly intellectual, the 
powers of the mind not brought out with any 
delight in their manifestations, or intention of 
display, but flashing out occasionally in a word 
or a look." 


The account of his early years forms an 
extraordinary record of vigour and enthusiasm ; 
but all this was suspended by his breakdown in 
health, caused undoubtedly by his love affair, and 
thus there fell on him in the middle of ail his 
prosperity the first initiation into suffering of 
body and mind, the first taste of the cup of which 
he was afterwards to drink so deep. But he^ 
recovered, and finished his time at Oxford; and 
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; it was then he learnt, as if by accident, his first 
lesson in that principle of art which he was 
afterwards to extol so matchlessly. It came in 
a drawing'lesson, where he made a study of an 
ivy tendril. Up to that time he had instinctively 
submitted to the artistic fallacy of the day, which 
treated artistic material as a thing to be manipu¬ 
lated and composed on conventional lines. It 
struck him that nature was not to be improved 
upon, and that absolute sincerity and fidelity were 
the first articles of the artistic creed. With what 
matchless rhetoric he persuaded himself and 
pthers to believe that Turner, who idealises 
landscape beyond all power of recognition and 
identification, was the supreme exponent of this 
principle, we shall see later. Hut this little 
incident was the first step on the ladder that he 
was about to climb, and must be allowed its 
due significance. And it was then that he aban¬ 
doned all his dilettante pursuits. lie made no 
more of his old composed drawings ; he Hung his 
pencil aside. A few careful studies of grass- 
blades and Alpine-rose bells ended my Proutism, 
and my trust in drawing things out of my head 
for ever.” He took up the task of vindicating 
the heroism of art; and he determined to show 
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the world th/it the foundations of art were 
binccniy and liiith. 


Thus then at the age of twenty-three, this 
young man, with hts mind as clear as light, and 
as full of eagei \igoiir as a mountain stream, sat 
down in a lightht.iitcd fashion to wiite one of 
the gieat books of the century—great not so 
much for its artistic peiinanciuc of form as for 
its diiving and inspiring foict fic wTote it in 
joy ind delight, conscious of stiength .ind puiily, 
and this is wiillen lirgc o\er the pigc. He gav^ 
up all idea of being a bishop, and he icfused 
disdainfully to enter the sheii\ business. And 
what was it that he intended to do? He meant, 
lust of all, in Afoditn Patfiitfs, to take d little 
thesis; to prove at the outset tint 'turner was 
light in what he saw and what he drew of 
nature, and that most other painters had been 
wrong How little he knew of other painters 
he was to show befoic long; but at present 
his equipment was this; he knew the works of 
a few English artists w^tll, such as Gainsborough, 
Cox, de Wint, Copley iMclding, Pi out, and Con^ 
stable. He had seen too a good many English 
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gatltrieSi and he kne^ wlut of oldei landscape 
ariibts (he patrons of «irt conspired to admiie 
—Salvator Rosa, Gaspai Poussin, Claude, and 
H(>bhcm<i. And he meant to dispose once and 
for all, as he sa}s m a iinc invective, of ‘*thc 
various Van somethings and Hack somethings, 
more ebpecially and m dignantly those i^ho have 
libelled tlic bca. All this he intended to o\ct- 
thio\i and set right ; and he mcint too to lay 
down a ikw and a comprehensive philosophy 
of art. 

He wrote the book at Heine Hill in the early 
^motnings and foi half thi di\ , and he icad it 
aloud, in simple childlikt iashmn, to papa and 
mamma, and lecencd with outwaid dcfeiencc 
then adiniiing intiusms. 

The hist piitKtpie that he btates and main¬ 
tains IS that of Truth and Fiddity. He says 
that all the evil oi the oldci landscape ait has 
arisen from tlic painter cndeivouimg to modify 
the works of God, casting the shadow of him- 
self on all that he sets" Hut if this*fidelity weit 
all, art would become a mere imitation, and tlie 
photographer would be the best artist Kuskin 
begins by showing that you do not see all that 
you think you see. If you ^ce a buck wall at 
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a distance, you know it is a brick wall, and there¬ 
fore in a spirit of fidelity you set to work to paint 
the bricks ; but you do not actually see them* 
What you have leally to paint is the effect w^hich 
a brick wall has on the eye at a distance, that 
effect that m«ikes you infci that it is made of 
buck'*, even thougli you cannot see them ; and 
he tells the story of a naval oiheer objecting to 
a picture by Turner of a man-of-wai at a dis¬ 
tance, that there were no port holes—the fact 
being that at a distance you cannot see the 
poit-holes. 

But the other side of the thc->is is that the 
true aitist must select and combine, but never 
sactiiicc leihty If you set yourself to paint all 
that you see, >ou might spend a long lifetime 
on a single picture, and lea\e it unfinished at 
the end ** Theie is , . more ideality,*' he 
wioU, in a gieat ai list's selection and tieat- 
luent of loadside weeds and brook-woin pebbles, 
than m all the stiuggling cancatuits of the meaner 
mind, which heaps its fotegiound with colossal 
columns and hcivcs impossible mouniains into 
the encumbered sk> 

But heie we are met b\ a difficulty at the 
outset; it btgs the question to say that an artist 
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must not cast his own shadow on his works, if 

. I 

the next moment it is maintained that the strength 
•of the artist lies in his power of selection and com¬ 
bination. The real truth is that no one exactly 
knows what lies behind the pleasure of art; or 
rather that it is so complicated a pleasure, and 
lies so much in the taste and power of the re- 
cipient, that it is impossible to lay down exact 
rules. What really matters is the quality of the 
mind that selects and interprets, and the charm 
wiiich invests his skill. Art may be intensely life¬ 
like without being like life. W^hat makes the 

difference is the personality of the artist, the way 

• 

in which he interprets nature, and the emotions 
he can arouse by his presentation of it. 

W^hat somewhat vitiates the principles enun¬ 
ciated by Ruskin is that he admired Turner so 
intensely that he could not see his faults—indeed 
he loved them. Ruskin takes occasion, for in¬ 
stance, to praise the foregrounds of Turner, the 
figures and the detail. He scoffs at Claude for 
making the people in the foregrounds of his pic¬ 
tures principally occupied in carrying* red trunks 
with locks about. But as a matter of fact the 
figures in Turner's foregrounds are often grotesque 
.and ridiculous, and the detail childishly inaccurate 
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and absurd. The glory of Turner is in his vast 
sweep of mellow distances, indicating, by some 
subtle magic, foi est and leafy hill and sunlit glade 
and winding river ; in the inci edible spaciousness 
of his air, the secret gold uf his cloud-veiled suns, 
the prodigal splendour of dawning or waning light. 
And Turner by his amazing assiduity and untiring 
observition, by years of hourly l.ibour and by 
unerring fidelity of memoiy, saw and piesented a 
whole host of things thit no aitist seems ever 
to have dared to ste, much less to punt before. 
The ptivcisity of Kuskin lay not in his praising 
Turner, but iii his discrediting the woik of those 
otJiei gieat .iitists cich of whom, except perhaps 
Salvatoi Rosa, who is a merely melodramatic 
scene paintci, has his own chaini 

Luiiier left two gieat pictures by his w'lll to the 
National Gallery, with the condition that they 
should he hung side by side with two great 
Claudes, with the intention that his own work 
should gam b> juxtaposition with what was so 
false and unreal, bor a time, no doubt, tbe 
patient shccplikc gazci obediently saw all the glory 
of Turnei and all the vileness of Claude which 
Kuskin bade him sec. But now any one who will 
look calmly at the (wo, will see that the Claudes 
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have an incumparahk* charm of their own. The 
» golden sunlight of a great suminci da> f ills wntli a 
mellow richness on \alc and ptomontory, whcie 
the waves lap gently in the hirc-hung bays 
There is a sense of meditative content about the 
whole, the h ippy weanncs'i Ihit thinks giatefully 
of the end of labour and the coming in of the 
night. The scene is full of incoiiinuinicablc 
romance, the ruined grass-giown tcinplis, the 
embattled villas, the dim hguies of men and 
women all have a life of tlitii own, if oik could 
but pciietratc its secret. To dcu> the charm (»f 
Claude is to deny the sense of lomance, the powci 
of imaginition which can build i wistful dicun 
of what life could have been like, b) distcgaidtng 
for the moment the hushci cknunts, and leaving 
only the puie ind he luty h luntcd visions in which 
hope .ind meinoi) aic so iich, but which oui 
human world, with its stnnge idmixtuie of pain 
and darkness, make it so hiid to realise and rctim 
The real fact was, and it may at once he slated, 
that Ruskin was not largely endowed with imigi 
nation. He had so cleai a vision foi the piicisc 
and definite forms of beauty vv> »ch he could see, 
the w’Orld was to him so rich and vaiious, that he 
did not or could not enter into tlic piomi’>c of 
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poetry. If this is not clearly understood, one ts^ 
under an entire misconception, both of his powers 
and his limitations. His strength lay in his 
intense perception of what was there; but he was- 
a moralist and not a poet; he had little sense of 
symbols, he had little touch of music in his com¬ 
position. He saw the light on things so clearly, 
that he did not sec the hidden light that falls 
through things. ** I was only interested/' he 
wrote, ‘*by things near me, or at least clearly 
visible and present." He paid a heavy penalty for 
this in his days of later darkness; but in those 
early days, the rapture of light and colour and 
form so filled his heart and mind, that he did 
not sec those further secrets which can only be 
guessed at and perceived, hardly shared or uttered, 
but the truth of which, if a man has once 
tasted them, has a sacredness that is beyond all 
words. 

What further did he set himself to do ? No less, 
as I have said, than to make a reasoned philosophy 
of all art. And he did this, not in a loose or 
vague way, but arguing like Aristotle and Euclid, 
as cogently and strictly as he knew how. Now it. 
seems to me that though here he attempted an 
impossibility, it was ail on the right lines; it is 
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only by the application of the scientific method to 
psychological things that we can penetrate human 
psychology ; and though one may not be wholly 
convinced by Ruskin's reasoning, it is good to 
send one's mind to school with him. He sets out 
with a large scheme, as Plato, in the RepuhliCt set 
out to analyse the nature of Justice. We end, 
perhaps, when we have read the Republicf by 
knowing little more about Justice than when we 
began. We feel like St. Augustine, who replied 
to the pert question, “ What is Time ?”—“ I know 
when you do not ask me.” But we have caught 

glimpses of many beautiful things as wc proceed, 

• 

The force of Riiskin’s work lies not in the argu¬ 
ment, which is inconclusive enough, but in the 
shower of stimulating and enlightening things he 
lets fall by the w'ay. These pages of close reason¬ 
ing are relieved at intervals by passages (ff won¬ 
derful and luscious beauty, thc)se great musical 
sentences, so full of colour and movement, so clear 
and sweet of cadence, which dapple the sun- 
scorched path as with a burst of shade and 
bloom. It was this which gave the book its 
appeal; and Riiskin used to complain that the 
public loved his pretty sentences and cared n<i- 
thing for bis principles. It was true enough ; the 
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sentences were amazingly beautiful, the principle^* 
wete dry and inconclusive 

Let me quote one instance, in passing, of the sort 
of admiiable sidelight he throws upon art. He 
says that the untrained mind is unduly impressed 
by the first sketch, the beginnings of the picture. 
That five chalk touches bring a head to life, and 
that no other five touches in the course of the 
sketch \\ill ever do so much. Hut he shows 
clearly enough that the tiained onlookei is not 
thus misled, and that the tiuc appieciation of art 
lies 111 the recognition of the iiilelicctual and 
technical power that compictesi and develops the 
picture. 

The hist volume of Modern Painters W’as pub¬ 
lished by the fathei s advice anonymously—'*by 
a giadiiate of Oxfoid." It won an instant re¬ 
cognition Tennvson, Sydney Smith, Sir Henry 
Taylor agieed that here was a iitw spmt and a 
new \oicc. The world found out the seciet, and 
laid hands on the auihoi ; and Ruskin began to ' 
leain the truth of the famous saying which he 
aften\aids utteicd, that the artist must fit himself 
in all WMys tor the best society, «ind then must 
abjuie it. 

And then there came a sudden revulsion. He 
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went to the Louvre ui 1844, and there suddenly 
burst upon him the knowledge, which he had 
never previously suspected, of the greatness of 
the Venetian school of Italian painteis—Titian, 
Veronese, Bellini. He rushed to Ital> in the 
following yeai, and began a ficice study of 
medieval art; and he did not merely look and 
observe—he diew, day aftei day, fot eight 01 nine 
hours, copying pictures and ticscoes. And then 
all in a moment he S4xvv the Tintorettos at Venice, 
and the cuiient of his futuie life was altered: it 
was an artistic coineision. He realised, 111 an 
instant, that the art of the sixteenth century was 
supremely and undiniably great, when, by all his 
ingrained religious theories, it ought to have been 
base and vile. He had been brought up in the 
strailest evangelicalism, and sincciely believed tliat 
any ait based upon 01 springing from Catholic 
influences must be inluientlv degiadcd. It was 
not the leahsatioii of Italian art gencially, hut 
of the art of the Renaissance in pnticiilar, which 
knocked Ins early theories to pieces. We must 
not too hastily blame him for r.ishness and cue- 
lessness. Nowadays, with all the photogiajdis 
and reproductions of great pictures w'hich arc 
accessible to all, it is possible for the most 
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sedentary person to form some idea of the varied, 
treasures of Italian art. But all this was non¬ 
existent then ; indeed it is Ruskin's influence that 
is mainly responsible for the change. 

At Venice he took a fever, and a time of 
horrible depression followed. And now for the 
first time in his life be says he had the ex¬ 
perience of intense and agonised prayer to God, 
a prayer which was instantly answered. But 
this si-nsc of a direct relation with God did not 
last, and he drifted away into the darkness of 
the Underworld.’* 

it must be remembered, as I have said, that 
he had been brought up in the severest evangeli¬ 
calism. lie had been continually finding out the 
limitations and inconsistencies, and even errors, 
of the old grim creed ; and now he wrote patheti¬ 
cally : “It seemed to me quite sure since my 
downfall of heart . . . that I had no part nor lot 
in the privileges of the saints ; but, on the con¬ 
trary, had such share only in the things of God as 
well-conducted beasts and serenely minded birds 
had.” 

And then he plunged into the second volume 
of Moiiern Paiuters, which he said was written 
“ at the moulting-time ” of his life, and drew out 
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the theory of he4auty. But it was characteiistic 
of Ruskin that though the icvelation of Italian 
art had knocked his furmet theory to hitb, he 
nevei thought of abjunng it, or of icconstructing 
a new thco’y. He only attempted to fit in to 
the old scheme the new pnnciplts, with what 
confusion of thought niaj he seen in tint stcond 
volume. 'Ihe book is not t«i^y leading, it is 
Closely and iigidlv aigiud, with some ini^takis 
in fact, hut with a mai\tlions uipiousncs of 
illustration. He w is Irjiiig, on the Aristote¬ 
lian method, in the m inner of Lockt, and in 
the style of llookci, to aigiie piinciplcs out of 
facts. His ami was to present a theory of Beauty 
—perhaps the Uiost diihciilt thing in the w’oild, 
because it is so impossibk to ^cc into otiui 
people's minds in such i irnttci, 01 to know 
w*hat they aclmiic and why tins admiu it. 1 he 
perception of beauty is all such i subjcctivi thing, 
and so bound up with tiaditious and associations, 
that it is next to impossible to generalise at all 
about it, beemse half ones tuts muM he drawn 
from one's own experienee, lul who can say 
what inhciitaiiee of use and eireuuistanec m ly 
not dictate the limits of oui own tisle and dis- 

table? Take for a simple instance tin ideals of 

c 
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Japanese art. In the case of details like flowers/^' 

or leaves, insects or birds, it is obvious that aj. 

« ‘ 

Japanese artist is trying to draw what he se»,\ 
and to catch what he thinks beautiful in them, 
But Japanese artists have inherited a tradition of ‘ 
representation w^hich makes one wonder if indeed 
they see at all what we sec. The flatness of the 
whole design, the lack of depth and perspective 
and shadow, compel us to recognise that they 
are on the look-out for a set of qualities that we 
do not sec, and unconsciou>.ly neglecting a whole 
set of qualities, on which to our own mind the 
whole lifelikeness of a picture depends. The 
only evideme which we can quote in our own 
favour, is that a photograph seems nearer to an 
English picture than it is to a Japanese, The 
great bare streaks and patches of a Japanese 
picture, which make the whole look like a mosaic 
of suspended vignettes—the treatment of water, 
with indigo streaks and spongy crumpled foam, 
with no indication of motion or depth or con- . 
tiniiity; these tilings make us see that there are J' 
different conventions in the art of different; 

4 

nations, and that we expect in a picture, not " 
what we see in nature, but what we have Jearntto 
expect on a canvas. But Kuskin was not daunted 
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such considerations; he had observed so 
ltluch> drawn it so faithfiillv and loved it so in- 
tensely, that he was quite ready to evolve a theory 
of beauty out of his own consciousness. And thus 
the book is not really a philosophical treatise, but 
a close analysis of his own sensations, the whole 
written with a vchemenco and an intellectual 
passion that make it at all events an extremely 
sugj^eslive document. Tlic theory is all dominated 
by Ruskin's hitherto unshaken leligious sense. 
He accoimts for our sense of beauty by referring 
it to the attributes of (lod. Kuskin knew fur 
more about (h)d in th(';se davs than he dared to 
know later; and the treatise leally puts art on 
a moral basis, by referring it to the “ heavenward 
duty" of mankind. Jhit Ru.skin haled meta¬ 
physics-—he had been saved by Dr, Johnson, he 
once said, from being caught in the cobwebs of 
German metaphysics, or sloughed in the English 
drainage of Theism. And thus he swept specu¬ 
lation aside, and laid down the princi]’le that 
beauty is the bread of the soul, and Uiat we must 
advance, as we live on, from what is brilliant to 

r ■■ 

Wh^t is pure. And so he was led to the 
conclusion that a false-hearted aufl impious luan 
could not be a great imaginative painter. This 
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judgment must be here quoted, because o£ aH 
RiiskinS dclibciatc judgments it is perhaps one^ 
that his done him most harm as an aesthetic 
philosopher, since it is a judgment that is directly 
iipposcd to facts; ^ind it is opposed to lactsi 
because it takes no account \\hatever of the 
sttange admixtuie of good and evil in so many 
liscs, and most of all in the lives of artists. A 
mill m ly sec what is glorious and pure, and 
ripit.sent it, if he has skill of hand and eve ; but 
he nia> also sec wlnt is beiutiful without being 
pure, .ind be sonowfu’K ciidaicd by it; and 
perhaps si>mc t»f the hntst of all ait is borne out 
of that \clV struggle. Whit would Kuskin have 
made, if he hid known it, of the sti iiige grossiiess 
and coaisciicss ol fibre th.it lai beneath the life 
of bis bt.lo\cd Turner * When he did learn it, 

I itoi t n, lie found himself iiiuble to wide the 
lift of the aitist, <is he had plinncd to do. Of 
couibc iKithei inngmalion noi technical 

skill —wdiich demands toi Us continuous strength 
and clearness th«. simplKity of the ascetic and the 
training of an athkte—oin be expected from a 
man liopeks'^lv abindoiicd to sensuality. To 
achieve mastety, wbtthei of thought or art, a man 
must be self rusti allied and timpeiale. We have 
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ft way of Jiinilinf; oui use of the \v(»rd sin to sms 
of the body; but sins* of the mnul and hcait 
Vife class with [loliticai ciime as hardly disci edit¬ 
able luistlcmcanoui s. And indeed the j^looiiiy 
pride of MicheKinj^eh^, Hit* aciid imt.ibihty of 
Beethoven^ did not mai tlie spmtuality of their 
art. 


5 

Ten ytMis wm* to pass beloic the volunies 
III. and IV. of M^uicni Patn/tts were to see iht* 
light ; and they were the veais of Ruskin's life 
of. which \u' know the Icist. The family had 
moved to a lu^fer house on Denm.iik Hill, .i 
big villa, with se\cn aire> of garden and paddock, 
with glass-houses and stables, fowl houses and 
piggeiics, where the pigs spoke txccllent liisli ; 
but all this was tlie natural enough < onsequence 
of gi owing wealth—fot old Mi. Kuskin was now 
"becoming a vei\ iich man. Vet the ch uige lmvc 
but little pioportionate pleasinc to any of the 
three that had conu' fiom the simplei deliglits 
of Herne Hill. Riiskin hinMlf passed through 
a time of much despondency. And <»ne un- 
lUppy episode cannot be wholly passed over, 
though he never said a word of it himself m 
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his own autobiography. He married in 1848^ : 
half thoughtlessly, half wilfully, the daughter 
of old family friends, a girl, Euphemia Gray, 
for whom some years before he had written> 
his charming allegory, The King of the Golden 
River. It was a marriage only in name. There 
was little in common between the pair, Mrs. 
Ruskin’s interests being mainly social and 
personal. 

They settled in London, and Ruskin wrote the 
^even Lamps of Architecture^ which may be held 
to have had a stronger practical effect on Eng¬ 
lish architcctiir.al art than any other of his 
writings; it shook conventional ideas rudely and. 
roughly about. The Seven Lamps, which he 
confessed he had great difficulty in not making 
into eight or nine, are seven great moral qualities 
-Truth, Beauty, Power, Sacrifice, Obedience, 
Labour, and Memory. The one cardinal 
principle was that buildings ought to look what 
they arc, and to serve their purpose ; that it is, 
an architect’s business to decor ale construction- 
and not to construct decoration. These and 
other like principles have become so much. a 
matter of course, that one is apt to forget how^ 
novel and how* precise they w'cre at the tinxe,' 
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and from what unmeaning muddle of false ideas 
they rescued us. The art which Ruskin selected 
to praise as innately beautiful was the art of 
Italian fourteenth-century Gothic. I believe myself 
that it will be seen s*nne day that the book, by 
its force and vehemence, caused an artificial 
interruption or suspension of the development 
of our native architecture. The novels of Walter 
Scott and the Oxford Movement had cut sharply 
across the classical ideals sn nobly initiated by 
Wren, but which in tlie distracted apathy of the 
eighteenth century—its greedy materialism, its 
^ugly indifference to the arts of peace—had be¬ 
come every year more tame and dull. Hut it 
was an interruption for all that, and the mid- 
Victorian Gothic is a very shallow ripple on the 
tide of art. Wc seem to be feeling our way 
at present, througli great restlessness and wilful¬ 
ness, to a style of which classical art is the 
ground-work. This might have been clone 
earlier, but h>r Ruskin and Pugin ; but English 
architecture w’as indeed a valley, of dry bones, 
which needed a shaking and a sorting before 
they could stand upon their feet. 

I will here quote a description of the life lived 
at Denmark Hill, written by a strange pietisfic 
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Hrtist called James Snietham, who never fulfilled 
tilt* promise of his youth. 

* 1 walked there/ writes Smelham, * through 
the wintry weather, and got in about dusk. One 
or two gossiping details will interest you before I 
give you what I care for ; and s<) I will tell you 
that he has a large house with a lodge, and a 
valet and footman and coachman, and grand 
rooms glittering with pictures, chielly Turner's, 
and that his father and mother live with him, or 
he with them. His father is a fine old gentleman, 
who has a lot <if bnshv grey hair, and eyebrows 
sticking up all rough and knowing, with a com¬ 
fortable way of coming up to you with his hands 
in bis pockets, and making you comfortable, and^ 
saying, in answer to your remark, that John's" 
prose works are pretty good. His mother is a 
ruddy, dignified, richly-dressed old gentlewoman 
of seventy-five, who knows Chamonix better than 
Camberwell ; evidently a good old lady, with the 
Chrisiian Treasury tossing about on the table. 
She puls <‘John" down, and holds her own 
opinions, and flatly contradicts him ; and he re¬ 
ceives all her opinions with a soft reverence |uid 
gentleness tliat is pleasant to witness. 

‘ I wish I could reproduce a good impression of^ 
''John" for you, to give you the notion of his 
" perfect gentleness and lowiiiiood." He certainly 
bursts out with a remark, and in a contradictious 
way, but only because he believes it, with no air ‘ 
of dogmatism or conceit. He is different at 




mixed audience, and there is a spiritual sweetness 
' , in the half-timid expression of his eyes ; and in 
bowing to you, as in taking wine, with (if I heard 
aright) I drink to thcc," lie had a look that has 
followed me, a lo<)k bordering on tearful. 

‘ He spent some time in lhi.*» way. Unhanging 
a Turner frfiiii the wall of a distant room, he 


brought it to the table and pul it in my bands ; 
then we talked ; then he went up into liis study 
to fetch down some iikislralive print or drawing: 
in one case, a literal view wliieh he had travelled 
fifty miles to make, in order to compare with the 
picture. And so he kept on gliding all over the 
house, hanging and unhanging, and slopping a 
few minutes to talk.’" 


But in the life of Kuskin a catastrophe was 
close at hand. He himself was bored and tired 
by society, and his yciiing wife was absorbed in it. 
In 1H53 the pair went l(» Scotlaiul, Millais came 
to stay with them and painted their portraits. 
The face of Euphemia Kuskin may Iv seen to 
this clay in the beautiful and tender picture, the 
Order of Release, where the young barefooted 

4 

Scotch Bride, with a tranquil pride, presents the 
document for the freecloiii of hc^r husband to the 



kindly gaoler. Not long after Mrs. Kuskin left her 
home and returned to her parents. A suit foi 
nullity was brought against her husband, and was 
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not defended ; and she shortly afterwards married 
Millais. The first marriage had been a mistake 
from beginning to end, and was best annulled, 
Kuskin returned to his own family circle, and 
devoted himself to his work with ever-increasing 
tenacity and perseverance. 

ft w'as during his married life that he made his 
studies for The Stones of Venice^ six hundred cpiarto 
pages of notes, as he tells us ; and the book W’as 
Jinished in 1852. It was nobly illustrated too, 
with engravings done under his close super¬ 
intendence from his own drawings. 

I’lie theory of the bonk was to teach the laws 
of constructive art, and the dependence of all 
human work or edifice on tin* happy life of the 
w'orkman. Here is struck the first note of his 
filter theoric^ of social reform. The strange thing 
is that Ruskin ran his theory viidently against 
all facts. 'riic Parthenon, The Pantheon, St. 
Sophia’s, Si. P,iur>, w'hich w'ill be admitted to be 
four of the finest buildings in the world, ail 
sprang from periods coiisju'cuous for moral and 
social corruption, and what is more, from periods 
when the workman was mercilessly sweated and 
mechanically coerced; they are in fact the pro¬ 
duct of the rankest and most violent individualism. 
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But here again, though the root idea was a false 
one, the htiok is splendidly suggestive and 
urgently inspiring. William Morris sniniiietl up 
the teaching ul the book so fon ibly and enthu¬ 
siastically, that 1 will (juote his judgment here. 
He w'rotc: — 

“The lesson which Kuskin lierc teaches us is 
that art is the expression of man's pleasure in 
labour; that it is pcjssible for man to rejoice 
in his work, for, strange a^ it mav seem to ns 
to-dav, there have been times when he did 
rejoice in it ; and lastly, iliat unless man’s work 
once again becomes a pleasure to him, the token 
of whicli change will be that beauty js once again 
a natural and neces.vaiy accompaniment (d pro¬ 
ductive labour, all but the worthless must toil iii 
pain, aiul therefore live in pain ... if this be 
true ... it follows tliat the liallowing of labour by 
art i.s the one aim for us at the present day. It 
politics are to In* any tiling else than an empty 
game, more exciting Imt less innocent than those 
W’hich are ctuifessedly games of .-.kill or chance, 
it is towai fls thi^ goal <*i the happiness of labour 
that they must make.” 

But the strange thing is that at the very time 
when Kuskin was preaching that justi-. e, mercy, 
and pure religion are the soil in whicli great art 
flourishes, that “fidelity to the legible laws of an 
undoubted God ” was the mainspring of -i t; his 
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old rigid Calvinistic creed was collapsing. Hb. 
knew nothing of history, and still less of ecclesi< 
astical history; nothing at all of sociology. HCr: 
found himself saying that Catholicism was the 
most debasing and degrading of all creeds, while; 
he was being forced to uphold the fervour and; 
sincerity of the best Catholic art. But he acted' 
characteristically enough. He saw the trutli in 
a flash. A humbler man might perhaps have set 
to work to read history and study philosophy; but 
this Ruskin could not do, and we cannot desire 
that he should have done so. The evils which 
he saw and testified against were there; the^ 
truths he upheld were there: but he had not 
the least idea of the marvellous interplay and com¬ 
plexity of social and vital forces ; there was no 
middle ground for him. A quality, an age, a 
person was to Ruskin entirely and indisputably 
noble, or hopelessly and irredeemably vile. And 
so without reflection, but with indignation and 
vehemence, he started on a crusade against alib 

religious and social and philosophical orthodoxies^' 

♦ 

and became a sorrowful prophet enough ; but his,' 
sorrow had a fruitful appeal which his dogmatism 
had never possessed. 
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1 HAVE now liaced the btory t>f tlie first three 
decades of Ruskin’s life, up to the age of thirty 
or tlieicabouts, while he was still an ait-critic. I 
^ill now attempt to define briefly his relation to 
the art of his time ; and the point 1 wish to make 
clear, a point which reqiiiics to be fiimly slated, 
is this: Huskin was never in the technical sense 
an art-critic at all. He wrote about art, it is true, 
and he wrote about it with considerable technical 
knowledge. lie was a real aitist himself, and he 
thus had a considerable piactical knowledge of 
the aims, the difliculties, the obstacles, the theory 
and the treatment of art. Hnt to be a coinpie- 
hensive critic of art, and it was this winch Riiskin 
undertook to be, a man must have a c(anpre- 
liensive vtew of art—he must be eiudite, be must 
have a knowledge at once w'ldc and detailed, 
Httd this Ruskin did not pO'^sess. Ilis acquaintance 
with pictorial art was partial and limited. He 
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came to the task with furious preferences and 
almost fanatical prepossessions. He knew some- 
ttiing about the two great Knglish schools of art— 
portraiture and landscape. He knew a very little 
cd Italian art, but, as I have shown, there were 
whole schools, such as the Venetian and the 
I*’lorrntine schools which, when he began his 
worh, were as sealed books to him. He was 
intolerant of Dutch art, and of Kictich and Spanish 
schools he knew nothing whatever, lie did not 
exactly claim (unniscieiu e, Ind he claimed an 
.d)>ohite certainty and a iig!jtnes> ot ludgmcnt 

W'hich ntillnng but omniscience could have jnsti- 

* 

tied him in claimin'.*. 

Ihit as I say, he was not le.illy criticising and 
comp.u ing and .malysing art at .ill. The pictures 
he knew were but as glc'w ing br.mds which kindled 
his emotion and Ins mind. His real concern was 
the philosopliy of art, or i.ithcr the etincs of art. 
Moi.il ideas were what he was in st-arch of all 
along. It may be said rcuighly tli.it all idealists 
are really in search of o ie and the same things 
lln*ueh thev cill it bv dilferen* name'*. 'I’liev are 
all in search cd a cenain Iran forming and iiplift- 
ing power, .somelb.inv; which may stand up **above 
the howling senses’ ebl> and tKnv,” some force 
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which may brinj^ mankind tranquillity and inner 
happine^s—ni>t .i ii-tlc^s and indolent happiness, 
but the liappinvss which conu*'» nf h.ivini^ an aim 
anti a j^oal. a cause t'> tor, a sectet to inter¬ 

pret. a nies^a^e to aniv iince. .1 tlic.nn whicli is 
to he hri;^liter and piiiti than inati iia! tlieains, a 
vi>ion \v!i:ch i'^ t - <'iitlad hie and t ' lielp on tlie 
re][»ener:ition oi tlie woild. 

Me wiote lonj4 .tiler ot In'- t»\\n (pi.iiilications 
as a critu ot art : 

‘Mf I liave p«)W’ci>. Iitteil foi this i.i.k (.lud 1 
should not have attempted it l>iit in eonvii tion 
that I have), lliev aie owiim niamlv I" ihi'. niu- 
condition (»f inv Iite, that, lioiii niy youth up, I 
have been sei-kinij the tame and iMnoinino the 
work of otheiN nevi ‘1 my own. I liisi was 
driven into literature that I <'ifen(l the lame 

of 'rninei ; since tli.it dav I h iv’!- been evplaimnij 
the power, or prod limni.; tin- prai'.e, ot 'l iiit<iret 
— t>f laiini — of Carj^accio iVitneela of 

Carlyle ; never thinkmj; for an in^l.int of my « If ; 
and ‘■a'Tilicin^ wliat little faculty ainl larL;e paMsme 
I had in paintmi 4 eillier fr‘»ni nature or noble .nl, 
that, if po'xsible, I nni^ht brmi; btliers to ee what I 
rejoiced m, ;ind inrlerstai d what I hafl d« < iplM red. 
There has lieen no I'eriasm jn tin-^, n .r vntm- 
but onlv. a> f.ir as 1 am riividf eonceim d, tina nt 
ordering of Kate ; but the result is, that I /,-/;■.■ at 
last obtained an instinct (jf impa'tial and rev* n nl 
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jud^fiiient, which sternly fils me for this final work, 
to which, if to anytliing, I was appointed/* 

Rnskin then hi lieved the secret of life as w'dl 
as of art to he in a sort of heavenly obedience, 
a triumphant ener^^y, a fiesy contemplation. The 
reason why he clothed his mc'-saj^e at first in terms 
of art is a mere question of faculty.- To Kuskin 
the purest delight of which his spirit was capable 
came through the eye, thr{)Uj4h the mysteries of 
lij^ht and colour, of form and curve- -the devices 
which make such a man '•ay in a rapture of 
spiritual satisfaction, “ Yes, it is like that I ” Me 
had both the eye hu* ctlect and the eye lt)r detail, 
si;»ht at once extended and micrO'-copical. He 
wrote ol himself, “ 1 had a sensual faculty f»f plea¬ 
sure in as far as 1 know unparalleled.'* 

Hut if he had been a musician he would have at¬ 
tacked the prtfblem in precisely the s.une way, only 
with a ditTeicnt terminology. We may be sure that 
ill music he woiilil have had some three t»r four 
supreme favourites ; he wouKl have swept the rest 
aside with oiu impartial gesture, lie would iiave 
asserted with impiissuMieti rheioric that the inspir¬ 
ing musician was also the vi: tuoiiN man. If tlie 
facts had lx‘en against him, he would have main¬ 
tained that the great musician, though disfigured 
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by glaring faults, h.ul still some iniuT righteous¬ 
ness of 'Soul, wlitic lu* wtMiItl have bl.icktiieil the 
record of imisieMns whose inu>ie he believed to 
be on the wion;^ lines ! 

It was noble and entlnisMstie thc*onsing, most 
of i!, anti m* di tineney ol knowledge ean tletraet 
from the ins|Mi.ition of it It eonld and it iliil 
kintllc the "et'd of tl.iine in many a geneioiis 
mind; hut it was not ail erj!ui''m. No one e.m 
be a critic who is ih'eply and obviously bi.issed, 
who Is from liist to last a partisan. He may, 
it is true, reveal the special mei it <»f the artists 
whom he .idniiies, but he c.innot arrive p.iliently 
at the principles of ait, because he cannot really 
compare ailisls; he ean only eiilogisr or vilify. 
Kuskm Was nevei {list. Iiiit that mattered little, 
because pistiee is reipiired of the philosopher or 
the statesman, not of the poet and tin* prophet. 
And thus it !s imp«jssibie to make a greater 
mistake than to consider Kiiskin to have been a 
critic of art lie was a pir>phel of art, a iheto- 
rician, a moralist, hut he vs as not a judge noi 
ail arbiter, and still Uss a historian of ait. 

In those first httecn years, while his jfjv was 
mainly in art, and while he wished to share his 

joy with others, he pieadi' tl from that one fe.\t. 

Ij 
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His disillusionment came not with art but with 
humanity. When he found tliat the ordinary 
man did not care for art, and could neither be 
inspired nor scolded into regarding it seriously, he 
plunged into the study of the causes which made 
men so indifferent, so brutal, so materialistic: that 
was the perit)d of liis political ectuiomy and of his 
social studies. 

.\nd then when he was headed off again, and 
found again that he o*uId not reform (kr regene¬ 
rate the woild in the twinkling of an eye, that 
men would not he never perceived that they 
could not—see wh.it w.is to himself so evident, 
so gloiioiis, so divine, then he surrendered himself 
to a sort of despair ; and even that was beautiful, 
because he never lost his gracious tenderness, his 
delicate ironv of utterance. 

We must then keep this in mind—that art 
criticism was to Ruskin not more than the habit 
and vesture of the priest, but that all the time 
his hand was raised to cno'ccrale and to bless, 
and his heart was set upon the divine mystery, 
of which the bre.ici on the gleaming dish and the 
wine in the je^wllcd chalice were but the fair and 
seemly symbols. 
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There is a theory nf art whieli sedulously pul 
forward nowadays and passionai^dv defended— 
that art alone» of all tfic piovinees of human 
activity, must exist f<»r its (»wii sake. 'Hie theory 
is that it is the expie'.sion that in.ittcrs, that it 
need not even he heauly of whu h the .irtist is 
in se.irch : that he must ohsei\e, must keep his 
eye on the ol^jeet, ami make a sincere .ind perfect 
presentment of it, whatever the ohject may he-- 
a mental conception, .in intellectii.d idea, a l.iiuU 
scape, a f.ice, and so <in down to things mean 
and pitiful and i*rotesi[ue. 

The theory is to me so meauin^^less fiom the 
outset that I cannot perhaps do justice to it. It 
may be true of exact sciences like mathematics, 
philosophy, history, where the tiling aimed at 
is the disentangling of some definite truth, some 
equation of values—which is an .iltugethcr intel¬ 
lectual process. But when ^he process is an 
emotional one, the theory appears to me to have 
no meaning. Yon cannot s(j restiict and i online 
vital processes. Of course :irt is vitiateri, as every¬ 
thing else is vitiated, if you are n<»t really pursu ng 
it at all, but something else. If you write a novel, 
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the purport of which is not to present a story,, 
but to further the cause of Foreign Missions, the 
art of your writing will be hurt exactly in so far 
as you allow your ultimate aim to modify the 
truth and vitality of your picture. Art is partly 

A 

a question of method and form, partly of subject 
and impulse. Anything which awes or interests 
or charms or amuses the human mind is fit to 
be treated of by art : religion, morals, sociology, 
science—all alike can be treated artistically. 1.. 
will go further, and say that moM of the best 
literary art r>f the nineteenth century in England 
consists in the treatment of moral idetis—Words¬ 
worth, lirowning, Tennyson, Carlyle, Kuskin, all 
were moralists. In fact Kuskin by himself seems 
to me, once and for all, to dispose of the theory 
of art for art’s sake. He began by treating mainly 
of art, and while he did so, his handling of it 
was artistic enough ; hut when moral ideas took 
possession of and dominated his mind, so far 
from his art being vitiated by the inrush of this 
stronger title, it grew in delicacy and perfection 
every year; and what is yet more surprising» 
when he took to writing Fors davigerot and threw 
overboard all consideration of form, the thii^ 

I 

became more beautiful still; so that he reached 
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the perfection of his ;iit by preocciipatiiMi witli 
moral ideas, and deliberate nej;leet of form. That 
is the worst, ano in another way the l>est, of these 
dominant j»i*niuse>, that they knock to bits all 
l^dantic the(»ries td ait, and force do,i;inatists to 
reconstruct their principles. And thus they tend 
to show that ait really a ipiestion of in>>piration 
and instinct, an<l not a ipiestion of rules and 
precedents. The vital thinj^ is to have something* 

. to say, and the next tiiin;> is to be aide to say 
it cojjently, persuasively, cleaily and beautifnlly : 
and in Huskin's case, as in the case of others, 
thjc art of expression f^ained, the less he studied 
it. Of course his practice told, but wh.it really 
gave his words force and ch.irin was the intense 
desire to convince and to persuade that l.iy behind 
it ail. 

The opposite result is well illustrated by the case 
of Tennyson. When in early days Tennyson said 
what was in his mind, as sincerely and as beautifully 
as possible, his art w’as at its <jtrongest, but w'hen 
he began to try to express what he did not really 
care about, but what he thought would he approved 
of by the public—what was expected af him, 
what he ought to care about—he became popular 

t 

and inartistic. Now Kuskiii became popular 
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in spite of liimsclf. Me thought that the aims, 

the hopes, ttie pleasures, the ideals of the world 

in which he lived, were not only low hut becoming 

lower. He protested, he vituperated, he broke 

out into irony and e.vpostulatiou ; where he went 

wrong was when he dogmatised about the limits 

of what was beautiful and desirable; when he 

• 

scolded people for caring about the art for which 
he himself did not happen to care, or held up 
as mrHlels of unim[HMchable beauty the slight 
and trivial books and pictures in which he de¬ 
tected a congenial motive. Ihit his innucnce was 
due partly to the fact that he did care vehemently 
and passionately for certain forms of expression 
and certain ideals of life, and partly too to the 
fact that he could invest what he saiil with the 
indescribable quality called charm, which has 
as yet escaped the severest critical analysis. 

But the mistake which men make who uphold 
art for art’s sake, is the mistake which is made 
by those who think that go.>d manners can be 
cultivated apart fnnn the unselfishness and the 
sympathy of which they are the natural expression, 
or by tlic ecclesiastical persons who believe that 
religion is wholly bound up with ceremonies. 
Art is nothing but the love of beauty finding 
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utterance. Like water, it will flow in natur.il 
channels; its rules arc not arbitrary ref^iilations, 
but the self'Createil forms of its own secret laws; 
and to confute it under the sway of preceilents, 
is .as though a botani-tt were ti> condemn an 
unknown flower bec.nise it violated the principles 
deduced from the tloweis he knows. The only 
fruitful kind of criticism is that whu'li recognises 
and welcomes a new force in art, a new form 
of expression, not the criticism wliich lays down 
a precise and inelastic code. In all provinces 
of life which deal with vital and progressive 
emotions, the only people who are certainly 
^Tong are the orthodox, because the orthodox 
are those who think that development ha>i 
ceased, and that the lesults can be tabulated. 
And thus they resent any further «levelopment, 
because it interferes with their conclusions, and 
gives them a sense of insecurity and untidiness, 
and the upsetting of agreeable arrangements. 
In his artistic criticism Riiskin began by being 
unorthodox, and in breaking, like Mahomet, the 
idols of the land. Hut he ended by creating 
his own orthodoxy, and arriving at a soil of I^ipal 
infallibility, which was perfectly rigid and entirely 
impenetrable. Yet he never made the mistake 
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of regarding art as an end in itself. As his 
outlook widened, he began to regard the due 
acceptance of his own preferences in art as a sign 
and symptom of moral healthiness, and any devia* 
tion from that loyalty seemed to him an offence 
not against taste hut against morals. In his views 
ii|K)n art and life he was really intensely denomina¬ 
tional. He wMs the master of a shccpfold, and all 
outside were thieves and robbers. He required 
absolute obedience, but he had not that note 
of personal dominance which distinguishes the 
founder of a school. 'I'lie real way to read and 
to follow Huskin is to share his generous enthu¬ 
siasms, and frankly to disregard his personal 
dictation. He is a great guide but an unsafe 
ruler. One may thankfully start on pilgrimage 
with him, but one must be prepared to part 
company with him where the roads divide over 
the hill. 


3 

And now there followed a very full and 
vigorous period of ton years, from 1851 to i860. 
Huskin began his crusade vritli a curious little 
volume ; Notes on the Consimetion of Sheep/okk. It - 
is said that a good many copies of this pamphlet ^ 
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were bought by Yorksliirc and Cunilierland 
^farmers, under the imprc'^sion that it was an essay 
in technical agriculture, and that they were vexed 
to iind it an appeal for Christian unity. It was a 
plea to AnglicaniMU to aliaiidi>n Catholic preten¬ 
sions, and to Presbyterianism to adopt Kpiscopal- 
ianism. Of course most religions men have been 
appalled, at one time or an>‘thci, to find Christians 
.more divided from each other than from the 
heathen by intense conviction and violent indigna¬ 
tion over points the significance of which would 
be almost unintelligible, by r(*ason of their 
similarity, to a convinced Ihiddliist. Of course 

tp 

'compromise seems easy and reasonable enough, 
but reason is a very secondary force com]>aied 
with consistency and tradition. And Kuskin was 
distressed to find how firmly the adders of artistic 
orthodoxy stopped their cars against the voice 
of the wisest of charmers. 

In these years he went much into society and 
made many t>f his be.st friendships. He took up 
.the cause of the Prc-Raphaelitbs, Rossetti, Holman 
; Hunt, Burne-Jones and Millais, and invested that 
' singular revolt with an interest which it has never 
• lost. Ruskin's relations with Rossetti are ex¬ 
tremely interesting, for this reason. Rossetti 
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Wiis certainly one of the strongest personalities 
in the region of art that the last century pro¬ 
duced. He was an absolute pagan, and an al¬ 
most inconceivable individualist. He took not 
the slightest interest in history or philosophy or 
movements of any kind. Me once divided the 
human race into two classes: artists, and the 
people whose duty it was to admire art and to 
pay for its production. But he had a magnetic 
force and a royal generosity of spirit, that made 
him one of the most dominant personalities of 
the world of art. The acquaintance began with 
sympathy and deference. Kuskin exhorted Ros¬ 
setti to work, bought Ins pictuies, petted him, 
lectured him, criticised him. But it was an im¬ 
possible alliance. F^ossetti was indifferent to the 
claims of morality, and inflamed by the holy hre 
of art. The inevitable rupture followed. Kuskin 
found himself calmly disregarded, and Rossetti 

went on his t)wn dark wav into sorrow and 

•* 

silence. ICach descended into hell ; but Riiskin's 
inferno led him out into a clearer air, wlnlc the 
torture-chamber of Rossetti was the grim 
sac from which the soul must somehow or other 
retrace her burdened steps in anguish. But for a 
time they worked in concert, till the gulf opened 
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beneath their feet. Hero is one of Kuskins Icttcts 
to Rossetti, which so curious an account o( 

his own disposition, as it appeared to himself, 
and in so intimate a strain, that it is worth 
considering :— 

“You consianlly hear a jL;reat many people 
saying I am very had, .uul perhaps you have 
been yourself disposed lately to think me very 
good—I am neither the one noi the other. 1 
am very self-indulgent, very proud, veiy oh- 
stinate, and ;rn’ resentful ; on the other side, 
1 am very upright—nearly as just as I sujipose 
it is p<»ssihle for man !(► he in this woihl—ex¬ 
ceedingly fond of making people happy, and 
devotedly reverent to all true menial or moral 
power. I never betrayed a trust—never wilfully 
did an unkind thing—and never, in little or laige 
matters, depreciated another that 1 might r.iise 
myself. 1 believe I once had affections as 
warm as most people; hut partly fn»m evil 
chance, and partly from foolish misplacing of 
them, they have got tumbled down and broken 
to pieces. ... I have no friendships and no 
loves. . . . My pleasures are in seeing, thinking, 
reading, and making people,happy (if I can con¬ 
sistently with my own comfoit). And I these 
pleasures." 

And at this time loo hegan for Ruskin the 
career as a lecturer, which was perliajis to bring 
him closer to the hearts of men even than his 
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great books. It is characteristic to note the view 
which the secluded household at Denmark Hill 


took of the occupation. His father sorrowfully 
permitted the venture—the son invariably had 
his own way—but said that it was degrading 
for a man to expose himself to journalistic 
comment and personal references. The mother, 
more lost in privacy, said grimly that he was 
too young, though he wms a married man of 
thirty-four. 1 cannot reconcile myself,” she 


wrote, “to the thought of your bringing your¬ 
self personally before the world till you arc 


somewhat older and stronger.” 


a 


In 1853 Kuskin was at work writing notes 


hir the Arundel Society on Giotto’s frescoes at 


Padua. 'riiis little book, since reprinted, has 


a special charm, because Giotto was one of 


Kuskin’s particular heroes. He constantly returns 
to Giotto, and Giotto is one of the few artists 


vrhom he criticised, against whom he was never 
betrayed into saying a single disparaging word, 
it was to him that Ruskin traced the guiding and 
originating principle of Fkrentine art. Giotto's 


life was romantic, even legendary, but there is 
something of the inner spirit of beauty in all . 
that came from his hand. Moreover there is a I 
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strong and impressive intellectual quality in all 
that he did—the same sort of quality which 
comes out in Lionardo da Vinci and Michelangelo. 
One feels in all Giotto’s wtirk the pressure of 
a vigorous mind, the presence of the fundamental 
brain-work, which Rossetti held to be the essence 
of the iinest art ; he never falls into sentimentality 
or into monotony. There is something fresh and 
unexhausted about him, both in his choice of 
subjects, his handling of detail, and his power 
of contrast. All this was deeply congenial to 
Ruskin ; and must not forget this episode of his 
life, l>ecause here his pow'er of detecting serene 
greatness in art, and presenting it faithfully and 
impartially, without bitterness and undue depreci¬ 
ation, comes out most strongly. 

At this time too, in 1H54, was inaugurated the 
Working Men's College, the theory of which was to 
bring the screner sf)rt of academic culture within 
reach of w^orking men. Hut this was all part of the 
great Chartist movement, which Charles Kingsley, 
F. D. Maurice, Tom Hughe'>, and Carlyle did 
80 much to welcome, and to guide into peace¬ 
ful channels. Ruskin joined the Pre-Raphaelites 
in the inception of the idea; he subscribed 
largely, he lectured, he taught drawing, and for 
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four years he was perhaps the chief inspiring 
force of the College. His reasons for severing 
his connection with the work were given some 
years later in a letter to Maurice. 

“ It is not," he wrote, “ from any failure in my 
interest in this class that 1 have ceased from 
personal attendance. Hut I ascertained beyond 
all question that the faculty which my own method 
of teaching chiefly regarded, was necessarily absent 
in men trained to mectianical toil, that my words 
and thoughts respecting beautiful things were un¬ 
intelligible when the eye had been accustomed to 
the frightfulness of modern city life." 

The episode is interesting, as denoting his 
change of front and his broadening of horizon. 
Till now he had been rather a brilliant indi¬ 
vidualist than anything else. But he began to 
turn in the direction of social reform ; he began 
to see that the hope of the future lay in the 
education of the democracy. The problem of the 
divergence of class interests and class feelings 
began to concern him; and he saw that w'hat 
w.'is needed was that the wealthier class, who 
had hitherto possessed a sort of monopoly of cul¬ 
ture, should come forward personally, and give 
freely whatever of taste and beauty and inspiring 
motive they possessed; not in a condescend- 
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ing and patronising spirit, doling out attractive 
selections of cheap culture, but sharing generously 
and freely the good things which society hud 
hitherto conspired to secure (uily to the rich 
and leisured classes. Kurkin began to perceive 
that the fortune whicli his lather secured him 
was in the main neither nu»re nor less than a sub¬ 
scription levied from the labours of those through 
whose uncheered toil the fortune wa*. made. 

F. D. Maurice, for all his deep conscientiousness 
and generosity of purpose, was not an kleal head 
for such a movement ; he was an essentially 
puzzle-headed man. Riiskin said of him that 
he reconciled Biblical dil'ticulties by turning them 
upside down, like railway cushions. He arrived 
at orthodoxy, not by the direct road, but by 
labyrinthine paradoxes. On one occasion Maurice, 
who was a strict Sabbatarian, was asked what 
he felt about the opening of museums on Sunday. 
It was thought that he was cornered for (uicc, 
and would have to give a plain answer. But 
Maurice was equal to the dilemma. He said 
that museums should certainly be opened on 
Sundays, but he trusted that working men would 
have too much respect for the Sabbath l<j think 
of frequenting them ! 
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All this time Ruskin was throwing off books, 
with marvellous celerity. Indeed the incred-: 
iblc amount ol finished literary work, which' 
he combined with indefatigable drawing, minera- 
logical study, teaching, and lecturing, shows 
the wonderful vitality which was half the secret . 
of his force. He recuperated from one sort of 
toil by another: and I w'ould not have you 
overlook the gigantic industry of the man! His 
work seems and was so facile, that one is apt 
to forget in what urgency t>f stress it was 
done. 

The Elemettis of I —a masterpiece of clear 
statement and logical expression - -belongs to this 
<late; and also The HarUmrs of En^hmd^ w’hicli 
is a patriotic prose poem of tlie loftiest and most . 
re>onnding eloquence. He began, too, bis annual 
Notes on the Academy Kxliibition, and be was 
bard at work arranging and selecting the mass 
of Turner s studies and drawnng'^ wdiich had been ^ 
left to the nation. There were nearly ?o,ooo 
of these, rolled up into great cylinders, rammed 
into drawers, stutted into bulging portfolios, many 
of them drawn on both sides of the paper ; and 
the whole damp, dusty, and neglected. All the ^ 
time, loo, he w’as at w*oik on the last volume of 
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Modem PamUrs, of which the lina! fifth volume 
appeared in i860. 

The work o! oiu- nf tht*''e year> i** well suininari''ed 
inakUer written ti> Mrs. CurlvU* in the autumn of 
1855, which conveys .1 siiij^nlaMy vivid picture of 
the reslleiis l>r.iin with all its schemes and ideas. 

He betliii'- hy ^avinij that he* has written some 
six hiindfed p.ij^es since the spring', .ind th.it he 
lia.s ^^reat hopes of disim bin;^ the public peace 
in various directions by wh.it he h.is to suj^^est. 
He has also prepared, he s.iys, thirlv diawinj^s 
for the enijraveis, some of which lie has him¬ 
self etched, .Old all of which he has iett>iKhed. 
He has been reading up v.inous subjects, such 
as Genu.iu Metaphysics, I*oliticaI Kcononiy, 
Co<ikery, Music, CJeolo^y, Dress, Hoi ticulture, 
and Education. He has been sketching; in the 
open air, de^i^nin^ a window, learnuij^ Spanish. 
He has drawn up a new system of Hidany, on 
his own hues, and ie-arran;;ed his collection of 
Minerals. But perhaps the main interest of the 
letter is his confession that, he has discovered 
that all previous theories of Political Kconoiny 
are wrong, and that he is engaged in an inde¬ 
pendent investigation of the nature of Wealth. 

The letter shows clearly enough the drift of 
Ruskin's mind in the direction of social 


;>ro- 
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blemii; but it is mainly interesting as illustrating' 
the perilous activity of his^brain. No doubt the/, 
fact that he varied his studies, and interspersed . .. 
a good deal of inechnnical handiwork, relieved 
the strain to a certain extent; but it is a revela¬ 
tion of great restlessness, and of a furious appetite 
for mental occupation, which presages disaster. 

Of course there arc plenty of people in the 
world who work hard, and work continuously; 
mechanical labour, cither of brain or hand, un« . 
doubtedly makes for health and sanity ; but the 
danger with Kuskin was the emotional strain 
involved. He could not keep his thoughts to 
himNclf, and be content to accumulate his studies 
quietly and stolidly. He was forced to share 
his opini( 3 ns, and to confute received theories; 
and it was here that the difficulty lay. He was ' 
always occupied in a sort of mental strategy, 
conducting a campaign against complacent ortho¬ 
doxy. His pcrMiasive charm carried his own 
circle to a great extent along with him ; but he 
formed his own theories hastily, and expressed 

•r ' 

them strongly ; and though it is perhaps safe to 
say that all stereotyped i»pinion is erroneous^ 
because it is essential to the life of ideas that 
they should grow and develop, yet the expansion , 
of thought needs a combination of patience and"^ 
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"'^^actness, which Ku^ikin seldom attained ; and the 
battle, in a sense, cost liim his life. 

4 

And here I may say a few words about the 
later volumes of Motifm Paifj/frs, They did 
little more than expand and reiterate the piin* 
ciples originally laid down. 'I'he third Vidume 
is really a Ciillectioii id scattered essays on art. 
It begins with an essay on the (iraiid style, or 
Dignity in art, in which, with iniinite vaiicty of 
illustration, the somewhat indisputable proposition 
is stated that you can tell greatness of style by 
the greatness of an artist ; and if you want to 
•go further and detect the greatness of an artist, 
the only way to arrive at it is through the great- 
ness of his style. There is a delightful chapter 
on the Grotesque in Art, and a famous chapter 
on the Pathetic Fallacy, the point being that we 
are apt to put human emotion behind natural 
forces—to think of the storm as angry, of the 
sea as cruel, of the sunlight as beneficent, and 
of the pestilence as malignant. Whereas the 
truth is that even the pestilence has no malicious 
Jntent. It is merely so many colonies of vigorous 
^^'bacteria hard at work enji^ying thcmselvc.s in con- 
"^j^nial circumstances. The result i.s the decimation 
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of human societyp and the discomfort of many 
individuals ; hut the bacteria in question are think- 
if they reflect at ail, about their own eugenics 
and their own social developmentp and not the least 
about the bereavements they unintentionally cause. 
There is too a good deal of dogmatism about 
poetry, which is little iiXire than a justification of 
Kuskiti's own preferences, and show that he had 
but an imperfect appreciation ctf hi> subject ; and 
there is much beautiful writing about the spirit of 
domestic landscape, tamed woodland and tilled 
held, and a wild plea to tlie nation not to aunt* 
h I lie tmit: aiul sp.ice by steam 

Aihl heie 1 would firaw attentum to a parti¬ 
cular Jiiiut.ition of Ruskin's. because it is strongly' 
cliaiacteiistic of him. lie spent hmiself at in¬ 
tervals ill frantic tibjurgations of steam as abbre¬ 
viating lei^uiely travel, and as nullifying dignified 
and tranquil manual labour. The fact is that 
here came out both his bourgeois tradition and 
his innate Toryism. The post-chaise and the 
travelling carriage represented to Ruskin the height 
of locomotive c«.>nvcniencc ; but it is im|v>^sib!e to 
resist tlie conviction, that bad he lived before 
horses hud been usc^d fur pur|X)scs of locomotion^ . 
he would have p.issiv>iiately resisted their introduc¬ 
tion, as interfering with the natural dignity and 
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approprialvnevs of pcxlostrianisin. Similarly had 
he been brought up to gain his early cxpericncts 
of travel by railways, ho Winild have copioiir^iy 
praised railway travelling a^ the natural and 
seemly method of voyaging, and windd have spent 
himself in bitter diatribe*' against the impiety and 
horror of acii.d navigation 

So too with his h.itiid of sttram as .t meehanieal 
force, lie prai'^ed the human use of wind and 
water ; he wanted to do the woik «d the worKI 
by tide-nulls ; the watci wheel and the wtndmill 
seemed to him to be comely and lioinely a<l<litions 
to the landscape. Hut it is wholly uni casonalde 
to dictate at what point human invention is to 
cease. The telephone is not more nmraily hateful 
and repugnant to the sense of chgnity than the 
penny post ; and to be consistent, Ku.ikni shtuild 
have insisted upon the disuse of all mt*chaniral 
contrivances for shortening labour ; he should 
have implored men to bite and tear clidli instead 
of U!>ing scissors, and to till the earth with then- 
hands instead of using spade and plough. Fie 
did not see that the one ehance of giving nic*ii 
leisure in an over-populated aimmunity is to 
save mechanical and disheartening labour by 
every possible means ; and instead of raving 
against manufacturers for filling the air with 
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sulphurous fumes and the earth with ctnderheaps» 
he should liave had the faith to sec that all thf: 

tk 

turning of the forces of the earth to sen-e human 
life and security is a step in the direction of giving 
men time to cultivate higher pleasures and to 
follow finer pursuits. It is here that a ceriain 
childish petulance^ amusing enough if it were 
not also so irritating, comes out in the man. 

Thu fourth volume of Modt^rn Painters carries on 
the thought of the pictorial vision, of the right use 
of Mystery. Here Ruskin's love of strong paradox 
emerges ; together with his insistence on exactness 
of detail, comes such a statement as this: All 
distinct drawing must he had drawing, and . . • 
nothing can be right till it is unintelligible.*' 
** Excellence of the highest kind, without obscurity, 
cannot exist"; but this is qualified by the celebrated 
phrase, ^Mhe right of being obscure is not one 
to be lightly claimed." It may be asked what 
coherent theorv of art can be deduced from these 
contradictions ? The answer is that thev are all 

m 

true statements; and the mistake lay not in the 
statements, but in the fact thal Riiskiii began by 
dogmatising, and that his view of the possibilities 
of art widened, through simple experience, as b# 
wrote. A less positive man, a man less determined 
to teach and to uphold a theory, might have aban« 
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donecl the task in dc^piii, on finding that a laigci 
experience of ait made liavcK ol earlier theoiies. 
But Ruskin did not do this he merely enunciated 
his later disci»\enes just is decisively as he had 
announced his ptexunis disoovLiits, heedless, and 
rightly heedless, that tlu. new pitch tote the old 
garment to tatteis ISut the tuw dicta tnlaiged 
the old. What broke in piecis ua*i the old 
exclusive the or \ Hut the only people \iho are 
the \corsc foi tint lu those who go to Kuskin for 
a soentihc statement of the ultimate pnnciples of 
art. His btatement is tliioughout poetic il and 
rhetorical, suggestixe latlui than exhaustive , and 
while Ruskin did not attain at iny explanation oi 
synthesis of .trt, he did contnxe to present a 
splendid anaKsis of it, and disentangled much that 
was profoundlx interesting and true about the 
motives of art and its sources of inspiration. 

The rest of the xolumc is mostly taken up with 
the subject of Mountains in art, and ts a direct 
study of nature , and here again he tiled to piohc* 
too deeply, and attempted to attribute to the effects 
ol natural scenery the disphsitions and emotions 
of those who inhabit mountainous countiv, the 
causes of which he far deeper than the tneic slope 
of ledge and ridge, the sweep of mid and the noi«c 
of falling streams 
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The fifth volume a further study of tandscape, 
treating* of tree and leaf, of cloud and sea, and 
ends with a fine summary of the aims and execu* 
tions of great landscape schools ; and here we may 
note the singular and almost pettish exclusion of the 
noble school of modern French landscape painters, 
such as C4)rot and Millet, which he names with 
bated breath, and with a sort of shuddering horror. 
The c.iuse, we may safely aflirm, that he knew 
nothing of these painters, and had not studied 
them. The book returns tn a great panegyric upon 
Turner, and a burst of passionate grief that he was 
so little .appreciated and understood in his lifetime. 

And so the great book draw> to an end ; and 
surveying it all as \vc can do, after an intcrv.’il of 
fifty years, we can see that, though it fails in its 
argument, though its etfcct upon art was in a way 
misle.’iding, because it only sulistituted one con¬ 
vention for another, and overbore a serene adopted 
tradition of admiration for certain received forms 
of art by a passionate individual preference, yet it 
did something which it never set i>ut to do. Only 
recently has art recovered from the despotism of 
Ruskin ; it has learnt that he w.is right, but not 
exclusively right. We have come to see that art 
must find its omiii path, and cannot run meekly in 
prescribed channels ; and we have learnt too, that 
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the victory lies with those who can see for them¬ 
selves, and admire and love, rather than with those 
who can repeat the divMa of ciities, and belittle 
amd despise. 

But it lias done tar nnue than that. It has put 
art*in quite adilfereiit posiiitm, iK'l a*^ the iiuloleiit 
privi!e;je of :i few but .is the stirring inlierifauee of 
many ; and it ha^ shown too that art, .is well .(s 
morality and relif^ion, is one of the many staiiw.iys 
that lead men out of the pit of materialism to the 
higher and purer glories of mind and spirit ; that 
life must he a choice aiul .i battle ; and tli.it the 
spiritual nature can only grow by exercise and 
endeavour ; and tliat an indolent surrender to 
mere sensuous experience in art is as dangerous to 
the soul as an unrestrained sensualism to the body. 

All this is presented not oiilv with a match¬ 
less vigour and courage, but with a style that 
now thunders like a falling cataract, and now 
croons as sweetly as a dove hidden among trees ; 
a style that can scathe with fiery invective, 
and stab with piercing truth, that can rouse as 

t 

with martial tniisic on a day of battle, and can in 
a moment be as the thought of one who sauiiteis, 
full of joy, in a day of early spring, among the 
daffodils and windflowers of an Knglish copse. 
And then in a moment comes a touch of cxipiibite 
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p.'ithos or of lambent irony, or of that delicioiii 

- « 

humour that shows how closely akin laughter,’^' 
is to tears. Nothing is so notable about the 
book as its swift transitions, which give no sense 
of an interrupted mood or of an ungoverned 
vagueness of thought, but which just draw the 
mind onwards, with a sense of true companion* 
ship, so that one shares alike the joy and the* 
sorrow of the writer, and finds both beautiful. 

> 

Ikfore 1 leave this period I must mention a letter 
which Kuskin wrote to Professor Norton from 
Venice in 1H59, It has this special interest—^that 
he was on the verge of a great crisis, and it was 
almost the last thing lie ever wrote in the old self* 
confident manner. I confess that there is to 
me in the letter a hint of strain, almost of shrill* 
ness, as of one whose nerves are strung too 
highly ; and in the tense and almost exaggerated, 
humour of the whole, there is a touch of what 
the Scotch call “ fey '*—a kind of feverish gaiety 
on the edge of the shadow, presaging calatt.>ity. 

He describes himself as the victim of all kinds^^ 
of provocations ”—frostbitten fingers, impatient^; 
gondoliers, unpunctual sacristans and servanb^^'^ 
bells, wind, rain, tides, and mud. It is clw,. 
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that he was workinj; very hard, and always on 
ftw edge of great irritability; but the letter is 
more interesting still for another reason, which 
1 can only explain by a parable. 

We must all know—perhaps we realise it more 
as ifre grow oUler—a v:uiiv>U'* seu'^e, paitly anuiMUg 
and partly pathetic, which aii^es on seeing a child 
absolutely intent and absorbed in siiine self-chosen 
Occupation or game, which may seem to an older 
person extraordinarily trivial or wearisome, yet 
' which the child pursues day after day with un¬ 
abated persistence, though it interrupts liis rela¬ 
tions with others and rendeis him apparently, for 
the time being, oblivions of affection and even 
emotion. 

This letter of Ruskin's gives me the same 
mixed sense of pathos and of amusement. Tliere 
i$ at the surface the freakish kind of humour over 
it all, which shows how easily he could stand out¬ 
side of himself, and see the absurdity of his peU 
. fishness. Then there comes in the pathos of it; 
^ and this 1 think resides in the wonder that he 
could have thought what he was doing to he 
really important! Of <oursc one must not in 
\flli$ world throw away lightly treasures of acciimu- 
' fated beauty and tradition, and still less sacrifice 
f'it all ruthlessly to brutal indifferences f;r mere 

if-' 
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material conveniences. But to feel about any 
htiman liancliwork as Ruskin was feeling then is 
extravagant, and faithless n't well. It can only 
be excused if one really feels that the liunian race 
has exhausted its pu'tsibilities of beautiful con¬ 
ception and delineation. Perhaps the strongest 
reason why the artistic expression of our time 
seems weak and faltering is because we have lost 
our hearts too much to the ancient l)eauty of 
art and song; and desp.iiting of ever regaining 
that sweet early fragrance, that almost childlike 
delight of untrammelled iitteiancc, we have lived 
too much in retrospect, and too little in touch 
with the marching age. 

I do feel that there is something unreal and 
unbalanced in these half-frieiizied laments over 
what the world takes awav, laments not counter- 

m 

balanced by any apparent l»elicf or hope that life 
was giving or holding in store anything of Iieaiity 
that could replace or supersede the (»Id! 

And then too there runs through the whole 
letter the sense that Rtiskin i^ only wTiting of the 
outer life after all; that it is more or less make- 
believe ; that he i> endeavouring to persuade him¬ 
self and others that his life is active, enthusiastic, 
vivid, lived in eager ecstasy with forms and 
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colours ; while all the while one seems ti) di.slin- 
gutsh beyond and beneath all this lau;;hter and 
emphatic talk, some dark cm rent ot desolate 
waters, a tide derivjnj^ jis motion and ebb from 
forces far removed from caitli aiul things trivial, 
from the pul>e of snme vast, cold, gleaimii|4 Ihinj^ 
moving; silenlly in tlir abyss, wlmh was bearing 
away thi« fiail ami delicate spiiit for all its well- 
bred excitement and tine cntliiisiasm on a very 
different joinney and to a voyage of wlmh the 
end iiiij^ht n »i be known. 

It is the presence of tins drep-seatt d suspicion 
in Rudkin’s mind, hardly even isniscioiisly n aliscjl, 
that he had I een hitherto pinsiini}* the wion^ 
thoughts and the shallow things which gives, 1 
believe, the curious ling to Ins letters about this 
time. One sees him Irving to lift, 01 in some 
cases to pull down, the curtains of his mind, to 
enlighten, or to beguile his nearest and cleared 
friends ; and I will therefore quote two extracts 
from letters, in his own most intimate and 
confiding strain, which slunV what was going 
on in the innermost str aighold of his mind and 
heart* Moreover these two Idlers, written befoie 
the great change and crisis of his life, gam iiinch 
in interest and significance by being wMtt«‘ii t(» 
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tlie two great poets of the age, Robert Browning 
and Tennyson. 

The first was written in January 1859, and not 
to Browning only, but to his wife as well. 

** I am much helped by all you say in your 
letters—being apt, in spite of all my certainty of 
being right in the main, to lie seized with great 
fits of vexation—for the truth is that my own 
proper business is not lliat of writing; I am 
never happy as I write; never want to utter for 
my own delight, as you sitigerN d>» (with all your 
pietcnces to benevolence and all that, you know 
you like singing just as well as the nightingales). 
But Till truly benevolent, mi>erably benevolent. 
Kor my own pleasure 1 sliould be collecting stones 
and mosses, drying and ticketing them—reading 
scientiiic books—walking all day long in the 
summer—going to plays, and what not, in 
winter--never writing nor saying a word—rcjoic- 
mg tranquilly or intensely in pictures, in music, 
in pleasant faces, in kind friends. But now— 
about me there is thus terrific absurdity and 
wrong going on. People ksll my Turner with 
abuse of him—make rifle targets of my Paul 
Veroneses—in.ikc themselves, and me, unendur**' 
ably wretched by all sorts of ridiculous doings 
—won't let me be quiet. I live the life of an 
old lady in a houseful of wicked children— can. 
do nothing but cry out—they wim't leave me ta 
my knitting-needles a moment. And this work¬ 
ing in a way contrary to one's whole nature tella 
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upon one at last—peuplc nc\ci uctc meant to do 
it. They weie meant to be able to f*ivc quiet 
pieces of .kKkc to cavh othei, and sIkiw, uitliout 
any advice. hov\ things bhoiild be done propet ly 
^(such as they had ^iit and likini; toi) lint people 
were neser meant to be alua\s houhni; and bawl- 
ing*the right roid t<> a genet at on of ditinkcn 
cabmen, then ht ids np thtoiigh the tiapdi^or of 
the hansom, fites ill o\ti mud—no iiglit toad 
to be got upon aftei .dl nothing but 1 di unken 
effort at tiiinwig, ending in ditch. 1 hope to 
get just one more houl exeiuUii, fiom which I 
hope gieat itkctN—upon the moon—and then, 
see if 1 don't take to kennel and straw, (Oinfoit- 
ably." 

And then there is the letter to Tennyson, who 
had jUst sent Kiiskin a picscnt of his /r/r/A. 

“I am not sure,' he says, “but I feel the .ot 
and finish in these jioeins a little more than 1 
like to hel it. . . . As a description of catitiiis 
nobleness and Uiiderncss the book is without 
price ; but 1 sha'l .dwa\s wish it had been noble¬ 
ness ind pendent of a romantic condition of ex 
ternalb in general. 

^*/« Afemottiwt, 4 \fauti^ Fhf I>attffhtnt and 

auch'like will alw.ics be nfy own pet rhymes, 
but 1 am quite pieparcd to admit this to be as 
good as any, for its own pcculiit auduiue. 
Treasures of wisdom there an in it, md word 
pointing such as ne\ei was yet foi < oim < iitiation 
nevertheless it sec ins to me that so great power 
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oti;'ht not to he spent on visions of thin|;s pasty 
tMit on tlic living pre'^ent. For oiu* hearer 
capable of feeling the depth of thi*i |X>em, 1 
l>elieve ten would feel u depth quite as great if 
the stream flowed through things nearer the 
hcauT. And merely in the facts of modern life— 
not drawing-room, formal life, but the far-away 
and ipiite unknown growth r»l souls m and 
througli any form of misery or servitude ~ there 
is an infinity of what men should be told, and 
what none but a port can tell. I cannot but 
think that the intense, mastertiii, an<l unerring 
trail aiipt of an actualitv, and the telation of a 
story of anv leal human life, as a poet would 
watch .r cl .iiia!y>r it, wou!«i make all men feel 
more i»r los uhal poi-lrv wa^, as thev tell what 
Life and Kate were in lliei*" ni^lanl wm kings. . . , 
’I'he feeling coiitinuallv weighs ujMin me, clay by 
day. more and moir, that ncU the gried c>l the world 
Imt the of it is the wonder tif it. I see 

creatures m» full of all power and beauty, with 
none to understand or teach c»r save them. The 
making in them of miracles, and all cast away, 
for ever lost, as far as we can tr.ice. And no 
* in meiiionam 

Before I say a word about the dioiiglit in tlicae 
two memorable letters, I wouhi wish you to notice 
what an example they are of the extraordinary 
sensitiveness of Rusk.n's mmd, in the delicate 
reflection they give, in style and language, of the 
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persons to whom they were written. It is not 
fanciful to sre in the quiek. broken, .illusive Icttei 
to the Ihownin^s —e\cn in llie C(Mist.int omissiiMi 
of the .irtitle, tli.il the \eiy textuic* »»f the letter was 
beiii|* e(»!«uiie(l, as it u.is heini; written, by iiniij;i 
native 'lympathy with tlie inetlmil ot tln»ii>:!il .nut 
expression iif tlie iee'-iMent". Ami then in the 
Tennyson letter, the s.iine efieel *tl*sc’iv,il»le, in 
the solemn .nul stately cadences into whn li the 
senteiUTs fall. Tluy are luith letters /.* prnplr 
as well as letter jvttvi a person. 

And then observe how the wlmle ebb of lln»ii^ht 
is running, swiftly and sindy^ away from <>M 
beauty and sweet dreams of peace, towards the 
cataract moflerii needs and pritl'lerns ! Mr 
is turning hi* back ^«n the past; he is eiigiose<l 
in the present. In the Ihioviiing httci, nidred, 
in spite of all its tenderness and hnmoiir, there 
peeps out what I cannot hut c.di the ugly part 
of Hiiskin's mind' the tendency to blame .md 
censure, to feel tliat every one else is on the wrong 
tack| and that he himself is divinely appoiiii«il 
to set them rigfit. There ib a der p-scated im* 
patience and irritability atiout it, winch I rann**i 
praise* It may he said that the pure heaMr’d 
clear-sighted man has a right not t > l)e wh.tt is 
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horribly c;illcd mealy-mouthed. But it reminds 
me, tor all that, of the thankless servant in the 
parable, who had been forgiven a great debt^ 
and went out from his Lord’s presence to harry 
his own humble debtors. It may be, as 1 have 
heard it plausibly urged, that the servant was 
actuated by a severe sense of honesty, and desired 
to pay back perhaps a ha!tpenny in the pound. 
But he had mistaken the meaning of forgivenesa 
for all that! 

And thus the letU-r to Tennysini strikes a 
humbler ami a greater note- the sorrow of the 
waste of the w tuld, an<l the unknown growth 
of NHiiIs 111 and through any form of misery and 
servitude.*' Me was clo^e upon the prison-dtior 
hnnsclf, where he w.is to learn the sharp lesson 
of the awfulncsN of humbled pride ; he was to 
learn that each man's life is a mystery, a secret 
between himself and fiod—a secret not to be 
plumlH'd by cont'ident evts. and a mystery not* 
to be made plain by any c!c.irest stream of 
human ehK]iicnce. An<i here I leave him, at the 
threshold of the dark t!oo''\vay. 



i.KcrrRK in 

I 

And now in Riiskin's fortieth year, when he had 
lived out half his days, there i.une the attiio 
nrton, the hin;^e of destiny, of whieh the Koinan 
poctb speak, and tins strange vi\td life turned 
slowly on its pivot. 1 think tli.it this is the 
ri^ht moment to look tuckwaids and to look 
forwards. The earlier current of Ins life in.iy 
be said to interpret it.self, like .1 hnjidit streaiii of 
livinj* water, rippliiif^ Iij*htly eiKni;^li in woodl.ind 
places, with here and theie .1 fall and a water- 
break, yet passing casilv enough by sunny jhioIs 
and shininij reaches. Hut now there conies a 
change, and at fnst si^ht a tia^ic 1 hange, .0 
much so, inileed, that it wagts a few words ol 
preparation. 

Let nic look backwards first. Aiul 1 would 

say that we cannot make a i^reater mistake r>r 

an easier mistake, in reading the record of a great 

life, than to credit its earlier iiiooils and pas .ages 

«. 
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with something of the glory and greatness that 

crowned its close. We think of the earlier days 

of famous men as in some way gilded and 

decorated with the trophies of renown, the path 

made easier to tread, inspirited by approval and 

* 

applause. The exact reverse is generally the 
case. Many great men who have died early 
have never had the consciousness of fame at all. 
Keats, for instance, was to himself and his friends 
an indolent and consumptive poetaster, without 
money or prospects. Shelley was a man banned 
and branded in respectable society, a byword 
for fantastic immorality, a crank, and worse than 
a crank. Rtiskin himself, had he died at this 
date, would have been little more than a very 
brilliant and rather fantastic art-critic, enabled 
by his wealth to live an artistic life, and to indulge 
in heterodox and unusual views, master of a fine 
eloquent style, and with leisure to evolve an 
elaborate and rather inconclusive theory of art.* 
lie was known too by a few :is a man of great 
social charm, whimsical, humorous and sympa* 
thetic. Ho had fame, of course, of a kind, but 
not the sort of renown which came to him later. 

Perhaps a few clear-sighted people saw that 

• > 

there was something nobler and richer behind. 
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and suspected that he was speaking, under 
symbols of art, of soincthing larger and more 
vital than the appreciation of style in architecture 
and painting. And then if we look at the man 
himselL there is hitherto something unreason- 
able, over-vehement, inconsiderate about it all. 
He had arrived at his conclusiims by instinct, 
and believed that he had attained them by reason. 
He had been brought up in a narrow and 
secluded atmosphere; his mother an uncom¬ 
promising Puritan, his father a man of deferential 
artistic tastes, with a dim consciousness of 
thwarted powers, and energies devoted to an 
unromantic trade, successful enough in a shy 
sort of way, yet with a dumb resentment against 
life w'hich he was too proud to admit. Ruskin 
was hitherto the creature of circumstance, lie 
had been trained as a moralist and as a con¬ 
noisseur ; his eye absorbed in critical observation, 
his hand versed in delineation, and his mind 
set upon dominating opinion and regulating 
morality. He had taken his innate Puritanism iiittj 
his criticism, and had tried to conform the lawless¬ 
ness of art to the dictates of Evangelical morality. 
He had had his troubles, but they had not 
borne fruit; he had escaped from them into 
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his own walled and moated paradise; he had 
lived for himself, though quite willing to help other' 
people, as he confessed, if it did not interfere 
with his own comfort ; and he had displayed a 
bigoted and self-centred temper. There is little 
that is wise or noble about the man hitherto*, 
It had been a career of unbroken success of a 
small and self-centred kind; his genius had 
showed itself in his incredible laboriousness, and 
in a vitality of immense elasticity and toughness. 
Hut not by these things is the world changed! 

And now he was to be given a new heart. He 
was to see and to feel; he was to be mocked 
and derided ; he was to wrestle with hateful 
thoughts ; he was to torment himself over the evite 
of society ; he was to build up an elaborate scheme 
for its amelioration. His scheme was to fail, and 
not even to fail nobly; it was not only to be 
viewed with indiflerence, but with open ridicule aiid 
contempt. He was at first just kindly silenced, 
and bidden to concern himself with his art, sent 
back like a child to its toys; and when he 
sisted, he was to be called crazy and fantastic, 
And worse still, he was to bear one of the 
heaviest trials that can fall to the lot of man,; 
he was to pass into the delirious shadow-world 
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"’Of insanity, to he mocked by his own visions, 

< 1 

tn that awful twilight-laiid in which a man cannot 

a*. 

distinguish between truth and hallucination. He 
was to fix his pure atTcctions with all tlic fiery 
Intensity of a virginal nature njxni a girl far 
yoiftiger than himself and he was to be rejected 
on grounds of the narrow EvangelicaliMU wliich 
he had once preached, and of wliich he had 
burst the bonds. The sights and sounds of 
earth, the pageantry of art, in which he had 
lived so delicately and so strenuously, were to 
become mere mocking echoes and scornful voices, 
taunting liiin with a joy he could no longer 
feel; and he was to struggle on, with the tempest 
beating over him in crash after crash, until his 
own sweet utterance was quenched, and he was 
forced into silence and inaction. He was to fade 
into imbecility and invalidism, petted and soothed 
tenderly enough, but with the thwarted and pent* 

; up energy breaking out into irritable bitterness and 
angry suspicion. He who had seen so clearly, 
had judged so rigidly, and had delivered so 
"peremptory a message, was to learn that there 
..was a stronger force still, and that God h;id a 

f 

will and a way of His own, larger and mightier, 
:but at the same time infinitely more dilatory and 
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labyrinthine than the scheme which the prophet 
would have enforced. He was to learn to the 
full the awful forces of stupidity and prcjudicci 
of self-interest and baseness, of cruelty and 
injustice, which made hourly and daily havoc of 
life and joy. He did not learn to endure this 
or to acquiesce in it, but he was to be bewildered 
and afflicted w’ith the sorrow of the soul that 
sees what is amiss, but is helpless to stop it 
or to amend it. Yet he w’as to become, without 
knowinj^ it, in his humiliation and pain, more , 
august, more pathetic, more noble, more divine, 
till he was to appear in the minds of all who 
cared for purity and goodness and beauty, like 
a seamed and scarred mountain peak, above the 
peaceful valleys, cold and lonely and isolated, 
and yet looking out across the fields of life to 
some awful sunrise of truth, climbing and glim¬ 
mering over shining tracts and unknown seas. 

There have been men of genius, men like 
Browning and Wordsworth, whose life, but for 
some natural sorrows temperately borne, have 
been a joyful and equable progress from strength 
to strength. But as a rule the penalty or the 
privilege of genius is to sorrow more bitterly, to 
labour more sternly than other men ; to torment 
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itself beyond endurance over the woes that seem 
'so tamely and trivially incurred, which it is power¬ 
less to alter. Nut to know fame till it is valueless, 
and to find renown the poore^^t of tlimsy shields 
against the stings of self-re|>roach and the agonies 
of Conscious failure. Is tliere one here - 1 hope 
with all my heart that there is more than one— 
who seeks nut vainly or meanly, like the Apostles 
of old, a seat of glory in the kingdom of God ? 
If so, he must be prepared to diink of the biller 
cup, and to lind the crown a crown of thorns. It 
is sweet and seemly, ththe ri d'carnm^ to desire t() 
deserve fame, and natural enough to desire it 
whether it be deserved or no. But it is higher 
still to put that all aside ! 

And now there settled upon Ruskin’s mind a 
kind of cloud ; who shall say how mucli of it was 
experience and thought, how much of it the 
exhaustion of eager work and faculties over¬ 
strained ? After he had thus exultantly and with 
intensity of conviction expressed his joy in art, he 
began to wonder why it was that others did not 
see what he saw, did not admire and enjoy what 
he admired and enjoyed. At first, in his earlier 
writings, one can see the belief, the youthful 
belief, I must add, which animated him. He 
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took for granted that the spirit which loved an^ 
admired and welcomed beauty, and drank at its 
springs, was there in humanity, but as the years 
went on, he began tu see that it was not so. He 
saw that, all the world over, the majority of the 
human race had no care or love for these thtngs 
at all. He had believed that human beings were 
dull, only because they admired, or tried to admire^ 
the wrong things, and he had thought that they 
had only to be shown the right things to admire 
and love them. But he found that people were at 
heart inditTerent, and worse than indifferent; that 
the world was full of ugly desires and low delights; 
that men were selfish and cruel and sensual; that 
they loved wealth and comfort and display; that 
many people lived from childhood to age under 
the shadow of base influences and devastating 
tyrannies; and so he began to see that if they 
were to admire and love what was pure and 
noble, it was not enough just to point out the 
work of great artists, but the nature of man must 
be somehow purged and changed. And then he 
began to speculate as to the causes of all this 
baseness and ugliness, and, as I say, a shadow 
crept over him. He had been fond of society 

and friendship and comfortable domestic life; 

^ ' 
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but now he withdrew into solitude and sad icflec- 
tton. He lived much alone in the Alps brooding 
and meditating over the darkness of the >%orld. 

In February, i86i, he wrote to a friend:— 

“ I was in tei i ible doubt as to wliat to do foi a 
long time this 1 ist siimiiier and wintei. It seemed 
to me that to keep any cleat headcdiuss, fiec 
from intellectual trouble and other pains, no life 
would do for me but one .is like Veronese's as 
might be, and I was seriously, and despaiiingly, 
thinking of going to Pans c>r Venice and breaking 
away from all modi in society and opinion, <ind 
doing I don't know what Intense scorn of all 1 
had hitherto done or thought, still inteiisei bioin 
of other people’s doings and thinkings, espicially 
m religion . . . .ind almost uncndiiiable solitude 
in my own home, only made more p.unful to me 
by parental love which did not and ncvei could 
help me, and which was cruelly hiiitful without 
knowing it; and teriiblu discoveries in the couise 
of such investigations as 1 m.idc into giounds of 
old faith—weie all concerned in this ... As for 
things that have influenced me, I believe hard 
work, love of justice and of beauty, good-nature 
and gi eat vanity, have done kll of me that was worth 
doing. Tve had my heart broken, ages ago, when 
1 was a boy—^then mended, cracked, beaten in, 
kicked about old corridors, and finally, I think, 
flattened fairly out." 


But he was to go down deeper yet into '>oirow. 
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In March, 1863, he wrote from Mornex to his 
friend Norton:— 

*'The loneliness is very great, and the peace in 
which 1 am at present ... is only as if 1 had 
buried myself in a tuft of grass on a battlefield 
wet with blood—for the cry of the earth about nne 
is in my cars continually if 1 do not lay my head 
to the very ground.” 

And to similar effect a few months later :— 

I am still very unwell, and tormented between 
the longing for rest and for lovely life, and the 
sense of the terrific call of human crime for 
resistance, and of human misery for help—though 
it seems to me as the voice of a river of blood 
which can but sweep me down in the midst of its 
black clots, helpless.” 

Moreover he saw that, though much of the 
havoc w'as wrought by men who were consciously 
selfish and tyrannical, yet the worst horrors of 
the system were perpetuated by kindly orthodox 
and respectable people, who enjoyed their com* 
forts, and never troubled their head as to what 
lay behind, nor reflected how many lives of cheer¬ 
less labour were sacrificed, that they might fare 
delicately and sleep comfortably. And here, one 
begins to see a hint of the true genius of the 
man, in his power not of sorrowing mildly and" 
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ineffectively over evils that he could not mend, 
but in his power of tormenting himself over the 
troubles of others, liis determination to sacrifice 
himself and his fame to mending what he could, 
his resolution to use his power and his position 
to make plain the bitter truth, and to summon 
all true and brave and compassionate spirits to 
join him in a desperate crusade against tlie evils 
and miseries of the world. 

And now he suffered the pain of finding him¬ 
self utterly withdrawn in spirit from the familiar 
circle. His parents could not understand what 
he was about, or why he should desert the path 
of easy triumph and respectable display for a 
lonely and thorny path among brambles and 
stones. What made it worse was that his con¬ 
fident temper, his sense of right vision and just 
judgment, seemed to hand him instantly the key to 
these mysteries. With Ruskin to see a problem 
was to sec the solution of it. The difficulties 
melted away, the obstacles •vanished. It was the 
stupidity of the world that brought about the 
mischief, not its malevolence or its indifference. 
He had but to point out the truth, and all well- 
meaning and reasonable people would see and 
follow it. So he prepared his lantern again, and 
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this time its flame was fed with far different 
hopes and desires. 


2 

Even as late as the year i860, which is the year 
of tile i^rcat change in Kuskin's mind, his whole 
ideal of life was a hopeful one. He gave evidence 
in that year before a Committee of the House 
of Commons on Public Institutions, in which he 
spoke of his schemes for educating and instruct¬ 
ing the labouring classes, and noted in them a 
** thirsty desiie” for cultuie and impiovcment. 
Hut this was really the flicker of an expiring 
flame, and was said more to pcr^uade himself 
that it evas so, than because he really believed 
it to lie so. He was 111 the summer of that year 
at Chamonix ; but he did little dravring, except 
in a half-hearted and distracted way. He walked 
much in the pine-woods, and was thinking out 
a set of papers, which he wrote w^th infinite carCi 
and read aloud to his companions at the bieak* 
fast-table. The problem he had at heart was 
a social one. It was no less than an attempt 
to analyse the meamng of the word wealth, and 
to give a logical definition of it. And as this book 
and the next that he wTOte weie considered by. 
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him to be the most important and valuable con¬ 
tributions he ever made to literature; and as 
also the ideas he promulgated have become in 
many ways familiar to and accepted by the 
present generation, it \m11 be as well to pay 
cardul attention to them Now I am veiy far 
from saying oi belie\ing that these ideas wetc 
invented or originated by Kuskm. That is not 
the way in which gnat ideas spiing up. They 
arise, I believe, naturally, by a perfetlly inevitable 
development in the iniiids of a geneiation They 
are talked about, hinted at, thought about, half 
enunciated by a great many speakeis and wiiteis ; 
and then some one authoi of force and position 
focusses the scattered lays, and a ch finite school 
of thought sptings up. 

The title Ruskin gave his book was Vnto this 
LasL It IS taken from the words of the paiable 
about the labourers m the vineyard, who at the 
end of the day wTre all paid alike —** I will give 
unto this last even as unto thee." flis idea 
Was roughly thus—and here 1 would say that 
I am following closely Mrs. Meynell's masterly 
analysis of the book—that wages of labour should 
be a fixed thing, not varying accoiding to compe¬ 
tition. He said that soldiers and sailors, govern- 
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ment officials, railway-men, servants, and school¬ 
masters received fixed wages, varying more by 
the importance of their work than by its actual 
quality; and that moreover revolutionary and 
socialistic ideas did not spread among people 
thus paid, while they did spread among people 
whose wages varied in sympathy with commercial 
competition. If this was so, why, he asked 
should not labour be paid on the same lines ? 
He maintained that the work of people paid 
on fixed lines did not suficr in quality because 
of the comparative sense of security; that the 
unnatural thing was that the had workman should 
be able to offer his work at a lower price, so 
as to undersell the good workman; and that the 
natural course was to regulate this, not to leave 
it unregulated. He believed that the inequalities of 
employment, the feverish over-production of one 
{'(&riod,and the languid under-production of another, 
would be harmonised and tranquillised by the 
regulation of wages, while education would tend to 
diminish the numlier of had workmen. He 
thought too that the employers would come to 
realise the administrative nature of their functions, 
like the lawyer and the bishop and the statesman, 
and regard themselves as servants of the State, 
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whose duty wufi to provide and supply coinniodi- 
tieS| rather than as men aimin|^ at ^rabbini’ what 
profit they could at the expense of the eoniiniinity. 
He held tliat tlie eoinmerei.il system was based 
.. ,upon the art of keeping others poor, if possible; 
\ and that peoj^le were misled by seeing* a class 
enriched into thinking that the community was 
therefore richer. The economists of the day 
maintained that demand and supply could not 
be controlled by human legislation. To this 
. .Ruskin replied: “Precisely in the same sense 

• . . the waters of the world go where they are 
required. Wliere the land falls tlie water Hows. 

• . . But the disposituiii and the administration 
, , . can be altered by liuman forethought.’' 

Of course this is all really socialistic, because it 
is opposed to irresponsible individualistic forces, 
such as competition and monopoly ; but Ruskin 
maintained that he was a Free Trader, though 
on grounds wholly opposed to the popular 
theories of Free Trade. He went on to define 
. wealth as the possession of a large stock of 
'"^iseful articles which we can use; and his plea 

4 - 

for publicity about all commercial dealing. 
\"The general law,” he writes, “respecting just 
economical exchange is simply this; there 
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must be adv'antage on both sides (or if only 
advantage on one, at least no disadvantage on the 
other) . . . and just payment for his time, intelli¬ 
gence, and labour to any intermediate person 
effecting the transaction. . . . And whatever 
advantage there is on eitlier side, and whatever 
pay is given to the intermediate person, should 
he thoroughly known.” 

His main solution was this. ** Not greater wealth, 
but simpler pleasure. . . . Waste nothing and 
grudge nothing. C.are in n()wi>e to make more of 
money, but care to make much of it ; remem¬ 
bering always the gre.at, palpable, inevitable fact 
—that what one person has, another cannot 
have. . . . And if. on due and honest thought over 
these things, it seems that the kind of existence 
to which men arc now summoned by every 
plea of pity and claim of right may, for some 
time at lca^t, not be a luxurious one ;—consider 
whether, even supposing it guiltless, luxury could 
be desired by any of us, if we saw clearly at 
our sides the suffering which accompanies it 
in the world . . . the cruellest man living could 
not sit at his feast, unless he sat blindfold.** 

Now does all this seem a fantastic dream, or 
does it seem, at this date, only a somewhat 

V 
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belated perception of obvious truths ? All this 
translated inti> iiiodern Kn^li>h is hut the prin¬ 
ciple of the liviu*; the «»Id pension, 

public education, unproved housiiij^ and com¬ 
pensation for improvements. These aie all ideas 
upon which there is s«>nie ditteience of opinion, 
but the principle'' are tamihar, and accepted by 
all reasonable people. 

V'et what was the leceptiim «»f Kuskin s brmk y 
He sent the papers to the CotnhiUt ‘d which his 
friend riiackcray was the editor. Three papers ap¬ 
peared ; and then Thackeray, wiitiii^ fiaiikly .md 
kindly, said that they were so universally con¬ 
demned and disliked that he could only admit 
one more—and this to a man who was known 
as one of the most brilliant and popular wnteis of 
the day. He himself took hi^ defeat very hard, 
and fell into great depression. 'MIe sulked,** 
he wrote of himself, through the winter, drawing 
a good deal, and working fitfully, but in enfeebled 
health. Later on in the following year he went 
off to Switzerland, aiul established himself in u 
little chalet near Geneva, two thousand feet up, 
^t the end of all carriage roads. Me thought of 
buying and restoring a fine old chateau. Hut he 
gave up the idea, saying ** that he never had the 
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gift, nor had he then the energy, to make any* 
thing of a place/’ So he rambled about and 
wrote a set of papers on political economy, now 
known as Afttttrra Pulvensy which he >enl to Frotide, 
then editor of Frasers Magazine, The result was 

I 

even moie disastrous than befote. *‘Only a genius 
like Mr. Kiiskin could have produced such hopeless 
rubbish," said a leading newspaper. His father, 
then not far from his end, spoke his mind in 
sorrow and bitterness; not only ilid he hate 
the sacrifice of reputation involved, and the 
obloquy wliich resulted, but he thought the whole 
theory .absurd and perverse. 

Carlyle, almost alone of his friends, stood by 
Kuskin. He said of the two books that he ap¬ 
proved of them in every particular; that in every 
part of I *nfo this Last, just published in book form, 
he found **a high and noble sort of truth, not 
one doctrine that I can intrinsically dissent from 
or count other than salutary in the extreme, and 
pressingly needed in England above all." 

Hut the public wcmld have iu>ne of it. The 
publisher of Frasers told Froude flatly that the 
series must stop, and only four papers appeared^, 
Carlvle, talking to Froude on the subject, said', 
**that when Solomon's Temple was building it' 
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t was credibly reported that at least ten thousand 
sparrows sittin^j on the trees round dccl.arcd 
that it was entirely wron|»—quite contrary to re¬ 
ceived opinion—hopelessly condemned by public 
opinion, &c. Nevertheless it j^ot finished, and 
th^ sparrows tlew away and bcji^aii to chirp in 
the same note about somethin;; else.” 


3 

But all this helped Kuskin little. He fell into 
great despondency, wliich he tried to relieve 
by a study of Alpine (ieology. And then a 
fresh sorrow fell upon him. His father died in 
1864. He showed his confidence in his son 
by bequeathing him a great fortune, £ 120,000 
in cash, besides much house property, and leav¬ 
ing the house and ;t37,ooo to his wife. Father 
and son had come together again in the last 
lew months, to Riiskin’s infinite hapjuncss. The 
first use he made of his fortune was to hand 
over some 17,000 to Relatives io whom the 
arrangements of the will had caused disappoint- 
. ment, and to spend nearly as much in setting 
:ttp a relative in trade, who promptly lost the 
; whole sum. The money melted away like snow 
:"ln his hands; he devoted himself to his mother 
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and tried to fill the gap: he was always the 
tenderest and most dutiful of sons. 

The epitaph he inscrilxjd over his father’s grave 
in the churchyard of Sliiilcy, near Croydon, is 
so beautiful and so characteristic that I mav here 
c]uote it -- ^ 


Here rests from day's well sust.iined burden 
John James Kuskin, born in Edinburgh May loth, 
1785. lie died in his house in London, March 
3rd, 1K64. He was an entirely honest merchant, 
and his memory is to all who keep it dear and 
helpful. His son, whom he loved to the utter¬ 
most, and taught to speak tiuth, says this of 
him.” 

Yet at the same tunc he had been enjoying a 
happy and compensating experience. The head¬ 
mistress of a big girls’ boarding-school at Winning- 
ton ill Cheshire had taken some pupils to hear him 
lecture in Manchester, and persuaded him to pay 
the school a visit. It was a great old-fashioned 
country house, in a park of fine trees sloping 
down to .1 river. The idea was to make the 
whole thing as homelike us possible. Ruskin 
was always fond of girlhood, though there is 
no evidence that he took the slightest interest 
in boyhood. He had never been at school 
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himself, and little hoys were to him like miniuture 
savages, in whom the selfishness, the cruelty, and 
the boistcrousness of humanity had not been chas¬ 
tened or retiiied hy cxpcrieiu e. One cannot have 
everythiii;^ in everybody ; ami it is ullc to deny a 
certain feminine touch in K'lokin’s nature, instinc¬ 
tive and fostered by seclusitm, which made linn all 
his life moie at ease in the society of women than 
of men. Perhaps he overvalued sympathy and 
demonstrative affeelion and petting; and lender 
ways of liie ; sometimes the long-liaired maidens 
of Winnington betrayed him into a sort of semi 
paternal sentimentality. But to sneer .it it all, or 
to grudge him the sort of happiness he derived 
from it, is a cheap and coarse cynicism. He 
was a very unhappy man at this time, feeling the 
weight of the world, con.scioiis of failure and 
ineffectiveness. And the children at Wiiinington 
gave him what he needed, and what only a few 
very wise and tender-hearted men—friends like 
Carlyle, Burne-Jones, Nortpn, and Ac land could 
give him ; like the little maid in Guenevere, these 
merry and whoJesome-inindcd girls ** pleased him 
with a babbling heedles.sness that often lured 
him from himself." He devised games and 
dances for them; he told them stories, taught 
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them drawing: for ten years he was a constant^* 
visitor. Me wrote a little book for them, Ethks 
of the Dust, a set of conversational lectures on« 
Crystals; but the girls to whom the lK>ok w*as 
playfully dedicated did not wholly appreciate it. 
'rhey recognised their own portraits, drawn with 
a gentle perception of their little failings; but 
nearly tsventy years after, the l>ook, which had 
wholly hung hre, bounded into popularity, apd 
it was seen that in education, as in many other 
things, Kuskin had l)een a few steps in advance 
of his time. 

In he had more melancholy experiences. 

His great friend Lady Trevelyan was ordered 
.abroad, and Kuskin took his cousin Joanna with 
him ti» join her. The day that he started, he 
called at Carlyle s house at Cheync Walk, to leave 
a few flowers as a parting gift with Mrs. Carlyle, 
th.it wonderfully gifted, sharp-tongued, courageous, 
deViited woman, whose life had been so full 
strange sutYenng, and who won such intense 
atTection from her friends. He was told at the 
do«)r that Mrs. Carlyle liad died suddenly in her 
carriage that afternoon, from the shock of trying 
to s.'ivc her dog from l>eitig run over. Carlyle 
w*as awMy in Scotland, delivering a Rectorial 
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address at Edinburgh. Ruskin wrote to Carlyle, 
, and received in reply from the old man, writing 
in the depth of his remorseful agony of spirit, 
one of the noblest letters I know in literature. 

“ Your kind words were welcome to me; thanks. 
J did not doubt your syinp.ithy in what has come ; 
but it is better that I see it laid before me. You 
are yourself very unhappy, a^ 1 loo well discern— 
heavy-laden, obstructed and dispirited ; but you 
have a great work still aliead, and will gradually 
have to gird yourself up against the hcai of the ititv, 
which is coming on for you, as the Night too 
is coming. Think valiantly of these tilings. , . . 

. inv life all laid in rums, and the one 
light of it as if gone out. . . . Come and sec me 
when you get home; come oftencr and see me, 
and speak more frankly to me, (for I am very true 
to your highest interests and you) while I still 
remain here. You can do nothing for me in 
Italy;" c.xccpt come home improved.” [/>. in 
health.] 

But before the letter reached Ruskin, Lady 
Trevelyan was dead, after a few days’ illness at 
Neuchatel. He threw himseH into the sad task 
' of trying to comfort and sustain tlic rest of the 
and wrote to a friend in England :— 

^Tve had a rather bad time of it at Neuchatel ; 
lirhat with death and the north wind ; both devil's 
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inventions as far as 1 can make out. But things 
arc looking a little Inrttcr now, and 1 had a lovely 
three hours’ walk by the lake shore, in cloudless 
calm, from live to eight this morning, under 
hawthorn and chestnut—here just in full blossom 
—and among other pleasantnesses—too good 
for mortals, as the North Wind and the rest of it 
are too bad. We don't deserve either such bless¬ 
ing or such cursing, it seems to poor moth me." 

And now he flung himself again into schemes 
for social reform. There was a working man of 
Sunderland, a cork-cutter called Thomas Dixon, 
who wrote to Kuskin. raising several practical 
points, kuskin replied in a series of twenty-five 
letters, in which he constructed a kind of Utopia, 
an ideal commonwealth on mediaeval and feudal 
lines. Me designed a system of trade guilds, 
a state church, a theory of government. It is 
semi-socialistic and semi-individualistic—indeed it 
is hard to classify; but the point is that out¬ 
ward liberty can only be based on inward law. 

The book was mercilessly derided, and it is im¬ 
possible not to feel that he almost courted derision 
by elaborating fantastic details. The same thing 
vitiated his work later on. The prophet must in¬ 
dicate laws rather th.iii lay down ordinances ; and 
there was plenty of people who could not under- 
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■stand the nolulity of the book, who weie quite 
able to lau|*h :U the idea of Younj* iiiunanicd 
people beiu^ examined in moral enltme, and 
reccivin;i a depee or diploma they were to l»e 
called rcspectiveiy b.nhelors and nt.shtrs —befoie 
they •could idxain a lie. nee to man y. Kuskiii 
never quite understood that humanity must settle 
its own detaih'., .ind will not make a clean sweep 
of aeeustoineil traditions. Ihit /'utir and 
by and ryn*\ .is the book is be.iutifully 

called, has a real v.diie, for all its pretty ab¬ 
surdities, and must be studied by all who wish 
to discern the pro^re.ss of Kuskin's mind. 

In these distracted years he wandered mueh 
about England, lost himself a little in the study 
of Miner.ilogy, invented a new theory of moun¬ 
tain cleavage, c.Npcrimenting with custaid and 
dough. It is a desultory record. No doubt 
his health had much to do with his feverish 
and fitful interests; and he had a private sorrow 
deep in his heart ; but tlirough it all one dis- 
cerns what I have before spoken of, and what, 
if one overlooks, one nu oes the real signilicaiu e 
of Ruskin’s life—the intense preoccupation with 
the idea of helping and improving I lie life of 
humanity. Mental depression is often .a ])hy- 
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sical thing and an unreal thing; but it does 
one thing—it brings out what is deepest in a 
man, though it exaggerates and darkens the pic¬ 
ture. Such sorrows show what a man reaHy 
cares about at the bottom of his heart; and 
though one may say tliat Ruskin took a* dis¬ 
torted and pessimistic view of life and its issueSj* 
yet grief revealed his true hopes and fears. An 
idler and a shallower man would have drifted 
into hypochondria and invalidism. Ruskin tor¬ 
mented himself into something like insanity^ 
over the unintelligible riddle (»f the world. 

But one need not darken the picture. He was 
a man who could rule himself. And there were 
countless people at this time who wrote to him 
and met him, wlio found him the truest of friends 
and the most delightful of companions. Men and 
women in trouble and doubt and perplexity wrote 
to him from all over England, and received in 
reply letters full of humour and shrew*dness and 
good sense. Hardly a letter ever came from his 
pen which has not some delicious stroke of 
humour, some deep and arresting phrase ; while 
to his companions his very dcsultoriness had ait, 
incessant charm. He would pass from subject to 
subject, show pictures or minerals with marvel-. 
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Jbus perception of their motive and quality ; and 
it .is strange that one, wliose utterances are often 
;'SO dogmatic and even so perverse, should have 
iieen in private Iile so courteous aiul winning, 
SO gay and modest. Few people proUihly sus- 
"pected the strain at which he was living, or the 
helpless distress with which in his solitary 
moments he fell into ilespondeiicy and even fury 
'of misery over the wrongs and sulTerings of the 
world. And all the time he was lectuniig, sketch¬ 
ing, revising, writing, with an indiisliy that burnt 
like a steadv flame. He went to Venice in older 
to correct his S/ones of relief; heie he had a 
great joy, the discovery of Carpaccio’s pictures ; 
and fur a little while he seemed to recover the 

a 

joy of his youth. He was enraptured by the 
frescoes of the life of St. Cisula; and the study 
..of her legend played so curious a part in his 
after life that 1 must say a few words about it. 
He may almost have been said to have fallen 
in love with St. Ursula, with* a spiritual passion 
such as Dante's. She became a living ideal, a 
/sort of patron saint to him. Her patience and 
iter sweetness became to him a pattern and an 
"CSuhiple ; and the thought of her, as one of 
" JlU old friends wrote, led him—not alwavs, 
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but far more than his correspondents knew—^to 
burn the lettvrs of sharp retort iipt>n stupidity 
and iiiipertincncef and to force the wearied brain 
and ovcrstninf* lu-rvcs into patience and a kindly 
answer." 

There followed a time of quiet work at home; 
there was much business to be done. His cousin 
Joanna A^^nevv, now Mrs. Severn, was installed at 
Ilernc Hill. This had a very beneficial result 
upon Kuskin's health and state of mind. The 
business drew off his thouj^hts from the prob¬ 
lems of life and from Ins own sense of failure, 
in the direction of h.iid mechanical tangible work* 
His cousin -1 may venture to say t!ii>, liecause it 
is .111 open secret to her innumerable friends—was 
the most perfect sistcrlv intlucnce that had ever 
come into his life. She was, and is, one of the 
most tender-hearted, sympatlietic, and blithe of 
beinj;s. She had great practical energy, complete 
unselfishness, and alxiunding cheerfulness; and she 
threw the whole of her largediearted nature into 
the congenial and instinctive ta^k of making her 
immediate circle happy. Indeed, her companion¬ 
ship Nvas one of the supreme blessings of Ruskin's 
life—she shone like the sun upon his mournful 
temperament. And then too a bereavement has 9 
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wonderful way of evoking* love. 1‘coplc often 
learn, in the >Iiaiio\v of a great lo.ss, how little all 
the restless aims oi humanity really ciuint, when 
compared with the nurture and tendance of devoted 
affection. They sorrow over old coldnesses anil 
past instances of selfish lies'* and hai tines-*. Tliey 
try to do better, to be more tende'.more self- 
effacing. Ruskin hiiU'-elf. with all his wistful 
longing-* for human sympathy, was a lonely man ; 
and his harsh old mother. f'T all her gnmness and 
censoriousness, had a spring of e\qnt >ite devotion in 
her heart. The two trieil hard, in this dark time, 
to be more to each other, and built up a new bond, 
rooted in sorrow, which never afterwards wholly 
failed them. 

His mother was now nearly ninety years of age, 
almost blind, but in full vigour tif mind, and 
ruling her household and her sun with inc.\orablc 
kindness. She had quite a retinue of aged and 
inefficient servants, none of whom w'erc ever sent 
away, and for whom duties prdportioned to blind¬ 
ness and decrepitude had to lx: invented. (Jrim 
she was, but she loved her son *Mike an r»)d fieicc 
lioness," and though she snubbed him unmena- 
fully herself and ordered him almut, she would 
allow no one else to disparage him. She died in 
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the last month of the year 1871, saying that^^ 
she did not hope to be so high in heaven as to be . 
with her husband* but perhaps near enough to 
sec him. And Riiskin w'as left with a surprising 
sense of loni-liness. Here, bc'^idc my father’s - 
body/' he wrote 011 her tomb, I liave laid my 
mother’s: nor was dearer earth ever returned * 
to eartli, nor purer life recorded in licavcn." 

He wrote, long years after, to a great friend:— , 

‘‘There is no human sorrow like it. The 
father's tiiss, however loved he may have bceib 
yet can be in great part replaced by friendship 
with old and noble friends. The mother's is a 
desolation which I could not have conceived, till 
I felt it. When I lost my mistress, the girl for 
wliom I wrote Sesame ami Liiiest I had no more 
—nor have ever had since, nor shall have—any 
joy in exertion: but the loss of my mother took 
from me the power of Rest." 

4 

And Carlyle too opened his heart wide to the 
friend who was set on speaking wholesome truth., 
to the world, and who !.ad been so sternly 
rebuffed. We can hear the echoes of Carlyle's' 
talks and Carlyle's ideas—the “ heroic, aristocratic^ 
stoic ideals/' as they have been finely called—’ 
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^•Jh Ruskin's work. Carlyle was much interested 
^'then in the ()iicstioii of public libraries, and 
Ruskin's mind an impulse in this direction. 
The result was a boi'k—three lectin cs- which 

w 

* 

■ is perhaps the most popular of all Ruskin's wnt- 
in|j[s/and aNo i)ne of the best and most memor.ible 
pf his utterances—the little volume known whim¬ 
sically enouj»h as S^rsamr atiif /J/tfs:. No one has 
.ever rightly fathomed the meaning of the title. 
Sesame is. I believe, a kind of oily seed tir gtaiii 
that used to be made into biscuits—it has iiulhing 
here to do with the charm “ Open Sesame " in the 
story in the Arahitm Xti;/Us, at which all doors 

i'' 

flew open ; and there is a quotation from Isaiah, 

which Ruskin makes, .about lilies blooming in 

the desert. 1 suppose the things symbolised are 

solid nurture and pure loveliness. 

The first lecture, (>/ Kings TreasitneSf under 

cover of being a plea for solid reading, is really 

a denunciation of mere reading, and particularly 

jOf purposeless reading. Rusk^ makes a kind of 

Imiex Expurgatorius; and as he bans and excludes 

theologians, except Jeremy Taylor, and the woik 

of all non-Christian moralists, except the .Morte 

^4'Arthur, Sophocles, and Euripirlcs, ail modern 

^torians, all philosophers, all Thackeray, George 

11 
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Eliot, Kingsley, Swift, Hume, Macaulay, and 
Emerson^ to mention just a few of his bugbears, 
the result is not a very wide range of reading* 
But here, ns so often in Kiiskin, the book is only a 
stattment of passionate personal preferences ; and 
as Kuskin, sick by side w'lth impassioned blessing, 
could never refrain from copious cursing, the 
verdict need not be taken as final. His main 
tliesis was, tliat as life was short and leisure scanty, 
no time should be wasted in re.iding worthless 
bonks. 

He begins by laving down a priiKiple al)out 
the ctkcl'o of reiding. He savs th it the ordinary 
reacht, on la>ing down a book, is ipt to siy, How 
good that is—that s ixactlv what I think/' The 
light feeling, Ruskin siys, is rathei, How stiaiige 
that Is' 1 never thought of that bcfoi e, and yet 

1 see that it IS tiue, oi if 1 do not, I hope 1 shall 
some dav , * and he adds IIk idvice, ** Be sure 
that vou go to the author to get at his meaning, 
not to tind vouis/' 

Fiom this pimciple I humbly and heartily 
dissent. Mv own belief is lathei that no human 
being IS evet t night anv thing unless he knows 
it already ; that one goes to books to recognise 
and not to leain , that the best and most inspiring 
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authors arc not those who tell you what tliey be¬ 
lieve, but who show the reader what he believes ; 
and ihat the writers who really move an age are 
those who express clearly and forcibly wh.it most 
peopje are feeling lamely and obi»cuiely, while the 
authors wlio fail to get a he.iriog—1 am speaking 
of course of men of proved and unquestioned 
power—arc tliose who are either behind the age 
or in advance of it. 'Hi.it is only iny own opitiioii» 
and one is quite at liberty to believe Ruskin ! 

Then there is a curious passage about the in¬ 
tent study of words. And this again is vitiated by 
prejudice. Ruskin regretted the introduction into 
English of Greek and Latin words, and viewed 
their intrusion as he might view a tori cut of mud 
poured into a crystal |too1 —“ «)ur mongrel tongue 
he calls it. And this declaration 1 must not only 
combat, I must firmly and seriously deny it. The 
extraordinary richness and elasticity of English, 
our incomparable language, is entirely due to 
the fact that we have had no* fastidious delicacy 
or pedantic severity about taking word-* for our 
use. If we want a word, we find one ; it a 
word gets limited to a nuance, wc take another 
.word for another shade of meaning. Language 
was made for man, not man for language. VV’e 
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do not always choose euphoniously, or with due' 

\ ■H' 

regard for the seemly sight and sound of words 
and we have too a rather illiterate admiration 
for polysyllabic vocables. But I have no patience' 
whatever with purists who w'ould arrest the der, 
velopment of a language. In language, I am aU 
for free trade rather than for protection. RuskinV^ 
own writing, pure and melodious as it is, is a 
perpetual contradiction to his own principles. Of' 
course there is an e.\quisitc beauty in sweet old 
large homely words; but as thought becom^v 
liner and more subtle, language must grow morft 
elastic. And 1 must beg of you n<»t to be misled ' 
in this matter by the pedants whose economy 
of language corresponds to leanness of thought. 

The second lecture is 0»t Queen's Gardens, It is 
addressed to the women of the leisured classes, and 
Kuskiii draws out his ideal of pure womanhood, 
as the counterpart of knightly chivalry. He 
shows what the heroic temper of womanhoods 
ought to be, and how it may be achieved. ''The 
fasliion of the time," he say>, renders whatewr is, 
forward, coarse, or senseless, in feminine natufe/^ 

* i* 

palpable to all men." The girl is to be trained,^ 
in accurate thought; not to be brought up, till 

44 ? 

a prudish and unreal mystery, but to learn 
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j^toveliness, and the inovitablciu-ss too. of natural 
^laws. She is to folIt>\v/' he says, “at least sonic 
;One path of scientific attainment as far as to the 
V^hreshold (*f that bitter Valley of Humiliation. 
' into which only the wisest and bravest of men 
v can clescciul. owniiij* themselves fi»r ever cliildreii. 

S ' 

f gathering pebbles on a boundless shore." 

Then lie turn^ to the j^irl herself. He sliovv^ 
that men are bound by law and circumstance. 
" but th.it “ af^ainst the sins of womanhood there 
is no Ief*islation. ajiainst her destructiveness no 
national protest, no public opinion against her 
- cruelty." He implores her to learn not to be 
idle, but to cultivate lier natural compassion with 
all her might, and to use it daily and hourly to 
heal the pain of the world. 

Here Ruskin is at his very noblest and highest, 
on sure and incontestable ground. And the visible 
pulse and thrill of his thought gains a poignant 
intensity from the fact that he had one particular 
girl in view, of whom I must speak later, the 
* Jove of whom was the deepest passion of Ruskin's 
' lile» and her rejection of his love the deepest 
fsorrow that ever devastated his days. And then 
> to these two lectures he added a third, ^*Tlic 
i'J'^Mystcry of Life and its Arts," which ever) one 
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must read who desires to spell the secret of - 
Kuskin's hope and the secret of his despair. It 
contains some of the most intimate confidences 
he ever published. He here shows himself aghast 
at tlic differences of so many men to the purpose 
and the effect of life. He sees the steps of history 
thronged with great figures, the poet, the priest, 
and the artist, bringing down, like Moses from 
the Mount the very writing of God ; and in the 
face of this, mankind hurries heedlessly and help¬ 
lessly on its way, raking in the dirt and straws 
of the street, with the heavenly crown hanging 
within reach of the oblivious hand. His owm 
failure stares him in the face. 

** 1 have had," he writes, “ wdiat, in many 
respects, 1 boldly call the misfortune, to set my 
words somewhat prettily together ; not without a 
foolish vanity in the poor knack I had of doing so ; 
until 1 was heavily punished for this pride, by 
tinding that many people thought of the words 
(uily and cared nothing for the meaning." 

He had given, he say^, teii of his best years to 
proclaiming the merits of Turner, and to sorting 
and making available for public contemplation, 
Turner's work. All this had been regarded with 
entire indifference. 
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^‘*1 spent/’ he writes, "the ten stronj^cst years 
of my life (from twenty ti> thirty) in endcavoiirinf:; 
to show the i-xccllcnce of tlie work of the man 
whom I belicvei!, ami ii[;hlly believed, to be the 
greatCNt painter of the schools of Kni;l.ind since 
Reynolds. 1 had then perfect faith in tlie ]io\vcr 
of cfery great truth or beauty ti» prevail ultimately. 
, , . Fortunately or unfortunately, an opportunity 
of perfect trial uiuleceived me at once and for 
ever.” 

He found that the public entirely neglected the 
drawings ; a few people dawdled in to glance at 
them, but that was all. His years of work had all 
been lost. 

** For that 1 did not so much care ; 1 had, at 
least, learned my own business thoroughly. . . . 
But what 1 did care for was the --to me fiightfiil— 
discovery, that the most splendid genius in the 
arts might be permitted by Providence to labour 
and perish uselessly, . . . that the glory of it was 
perishable as well as invisible. . . . That was the 
first mystery of life to me.” 

Of course we are all at liberty to think, and if 

« 

we think, to say, that this is all very unreal and 
fantastic and emotional and unbalanced. What an 
Oiytcry about a parcel of drawings, scratches of 
ink and blobs of colour! No one can obiect to 
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the Englishtnan who prides himself on his commq|^ 
sense and his sturdy welfare calling it all moon- ' 

•■I 

shine and nonsense. But not by commonsense 

i 

and sturdy welfare docs the world make progress,' 
There were plenty of good-humoured Sadducecs 
who doubtless felt even so about the Sermon on 
the Mount. It is better to be on the side of the 
heroes and of the saints; and even if we cannot 

m 

feel with them or see into their meaning, we can 
at least abstain from stoning them and decrying 
them. I do not myself see a hundredth part of < 
wh.it Kiiskin saw in Turner. 1 think manv of his 
paintings grotesi}uc and impossible. But still I 
have no doubt that the victi»ry is rather with those 
who sec and believe and feel: and 1 admire with 
all my heart this awful power, which prophets 
have, of raging helplessly against the hard facts of 
life, of knocking themselves blind and senseless, 
against the stupidities and brutalities of human 
nature. 1 can at least regret my own indifference^ 
and recognise it to be an ugly, complacent, short¬ 
sighted thing. I need not hold it up like a shield 

against the darts of God, o:' make it into an image 

* < 

for my delight and worship; and there is some¬ 
thing to me not only horribly pathetic in the sight, 
of Ruskin's tears and cries, but something infinitely ' 
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^upltftiii]; and inspiring in the contemplation of 
them. ! come idly to see the fantastic struggles 
pf some demented person ; and 1 discover that 
they arc the irrepiosiblc .igonie*' of a martyr in 
the flame. 
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1 

In the tiummer of 1869 Ruskiii was working 
his hardest in Italy, as I have said. His mother 
was very anxious about him, and implored him 
to come out of the heat and take a rest; but 
he lingered on. On the 14 th of August, at 
Verona, he was packing up to go home, having 
finished his last sketch, when he received a 
telegram announcing that he had been elected 
to the Slade Professorship of Fine Art at Oxford. 
“ Which will give me," he wrote to his mother, 
as much power as I can well use—and would 
have given pleasure to my poor father—and 
therefore to me—once." 

It gave him, no doubt, more pleasure than 
he knew. It was not a question of gratified 
ambition. He was quite indifferent to money 
and station; but it was a sign that there were 
men of weight and sense who believed in him 
and his work; it gave him an accredited position, 

Its 
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and opened a door to him. He would be able 
to affect, by direct teaching and personal cont.icl, 
the minds of the rising generatum, at theii most 
generous and enthusiastic stage. ; and Oxford too 
was very dear to him. he had fallen, as all Oxford 
men do—more I think than Cambridge mm— 
under the incomparable .ind indelinable charm 
of that home of lost causes and mediivval dreams. 
Not that this is all that Oxford stands for ; but 
it has the particular touch of idealism about it, 
such as surrounds the dethroned monarch and 
the exiled claimant, pursuing with Quixotic 
devotion some unrcalisablc vision. To what 
extent Ruskin meant to lecture upon Art cannot 
be stated. He had for some years been writing 
about half-a-dozen lectures a year, which filled 
an annual volume. Now only twelve annual 
lectures were required of him. lint he plauncd, 
as he always did, a gigantic scheme of art¬ 
teaching, which he could not have carried out 
if he had lectured daily fqr a dozen years. He 
proposed to revise the whole of his theory rif 
art, and to write lectures which should begin 
with first principles and ramify into every 
technical brunch of art, to conclude with an en¬ 
cyclopaedic history of art in general. Hut he 
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did not intend to drop any of his other schemes. 
The result was that his work finally and com* 
pletely broke down both his health and his 
mental powers. It must be remembered that 
he w*as now a man of fifty, conscious of failurei 
wrestling with intense irritation at the gen*eral 
drift of human society. lie had six months 
before his work began. Strained and overworked 
as he was, he set to. Corpus Christi College made 
him an Honorary Fellow, and gave him a set of 
rooms; and on 8 th February 1870 he appeared in 
his lecture room to deliver his inaugural address. 

The most extr.*iordinai y scene followed. It 
must be remembered that he was in many 
ways the man of the hour. Every one knew his 
brilliant and suggestive books, and his schemes— 
wild as they were thought—(»f social reform. 
His extitiordinary charm of personality, which 
soaked into all his writings and gave his readers 
a sense of intimate and individual contact with 
a man of genius; his wealth, and the use he had 
made of it ; his amazing vehemence of speccihi 
his reckless daring of thought, had all created a 
curiosity about him of which he was hardly con* 
scious. The place was packed an hour before j 
the ante-rooms and passages were blocked; there 
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was a vociferous and disappointed crowd in the 
street. 

After a hurried conference, a friend pushed 
,his way to the desk, and announced that tiic 
meeting would adjourn to the Shcldonian Theatre. 
The great man, slim and bent, with his piercing 
blue eyes, under shaggy eyebrows, his hnig brown 
hair, his thin whiskers, his grim mouth, stepped 
to the rostrum. His dress was even tlien old- 
fashioned. A stilt blue frock-coat with a light 
waistcoat and trousers- long loo-^e linen culTs ; 
high collars of the Ciladstonc type; a bright blue 
stock tic, like an early V^ictorian statesman. A 
silk gown which he briskly discarded, to leave 
him free to gesticulate, and the velvet caj) of a 
gentleman-commoner. Such was the figure that 
came forward. He had few gifts of formal dc- 
livery. He began by reading a very elaborate 
passage in a very artificial cadence. Then he 
would break off, and begin to interpolate and ex¬ 
temporise with immense vivacity and free gestures. 
Sometimes he was dramatic in action. In his 

I 

lecture on birds, be strode about like a rook, 
be swooped like a swallow. But grotestpie as 
tte performance easily might have been, it carried 
"every one away by its eagerness and sincerity. 
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And his glance was of the magnetic and arrest¬ 
ing sort. Some of his hearers confessed to the 
indescribable sensatioiip like the kindling of the 
soul, which fell on them if his eyes seemed for 
a moment to dwell upon them. 

V\*liatever Riiskin felt, it was clear to him from 
that moment that at Oxf(»rd, at all events, he 
could get a hearing, and he hurled himself into 
his w'ork with intense enthusiasm. He started a 
drawing school and eiuh^wcd it. He showered 
down gifts on the place, pictures, casts, en¬ 
gravings. He gave endless parties and receptions, 
lie even enlisted a party of undergraduates to 
help in an experiment of road-making up at 
llinksev. The ro.ul was made, and was infa- 
inoiisly inadequate for all purposes of loco- 
motii)n. And so tlie first years sped busily 
away. 

In letters written in 1871 and 1872 to his 
friend Norton, he describes his lecture work :— 

*' I .im always unhappy, and see no good in 
saying so. Hut I am settling to my w'ork here,— 
recklessly, - to do my best with it, feeling quite 
that it is talking at liazard, for what chance good 
may come. But I attend regularly in the schools 
as mere drawing-master, and the men begin to 
come one by one—about fifteen or twenty 
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already ;—several M'orth having* as pupils in any 
way» heinj* of temper to make growth 

And again :— 

•* 1 am, as usual, unuMiallY hu>Y. When I 
get fairly inti) my lecture \vv)ik at Oxford, 1 
alw%s find that the lectine would come better 
90 mc other way, ju^t hefoie it is given, and so 
work hand to mouth." 

PerhapN 1 may mention here a lemaik.ible 
satire which was written at the end ol the seventies 
by a young Oxford man wlm had just taken his 
degree, who has since become famous m hteiatuie, 
—Mr. W. II. Mallock. 

The book ia an account of a party of people 
who meet for a week-end visit at a country house, 
and discuss all sorts of problems in life .ind art. 
Some of the most famous men of the day, such as 
Hu.xley, Matthew Arnold, jowett, and I*aler are here 
depicted with inimitable ingenuity and w'it. Many 
of Mr. Mullock's happiest effects m the book aie 
produced by introducing actual words or senti- 
ments of these great men in a giotesipie context 
aind with absurd applications. Many of them 
were probably hardly known to the author at 
all } but Mr. Mallock had known and observed 
Ruskin at Oxford ; and Mr. Herbert, undei wliich 
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lame Ruskin appears, is undoubtedly the herd. 

the book. Portentous as the paradoxes put, 
in his mouth arts extravagant as the emotions^ 
are which he is made to express, though the" 
sentiment is fantastic and hyperbolical, yet one 
feels that he is soinehow pursued through* thev 
book by the emotions of the auth->r, and that 
he alone is allowed to appear sincere and im¬ 
pressive. I would recommend any one who is 
interested in the striking figures of the time and 
their relation to each other's thought, to read 
the book carefully. One can often complete the 
picture of a man by a coiitempoiary caricature 
in a way in which one cannot complete it by sub- 
sei|uent panegyrics, however reverential. 

2 

I must now return to other memorable enter¬ 
prises which all date from these years of Oxford 
activity. It was now that Kuskin began to issue 
what is the most heterogeneous and yet charac¬ 
teristic l>ouk that ever came from his pen, /We 
Claiigem, 1 hardly dare ti'i lecommcnd it to you; 
and yet any one who desires to see the innermost 
side of Ruskin's heart and mind, must make up 
his mind to wade through the great volumes. 
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Let me attiinpt to describe the indescribable. 
■ Fors C/rfM^vivi was a sciies nt letters addressed 
to the Workers of Kn^iand. issued in monthly 
parts. It ran at last into ei);;ht Vi>!uine.s. 'I'lie 
title is what IS called in . //i.r* lu //‘i.m/e/A/wi/a port¬ 
manteau- Word, ciaiumed with svnibi*lism. I'ofs 
stood at once for ilestiuy and evuir.i^e ; (Ittvt^na 
means eithei ciubdu* iiiiil;. or n.ii! beaim^, or key- 
bearing. The Chib was a symbol i)t .ution. the 
Nail of fate, and the Key was the kev i>f heavenly 
mystery. All this imist be boroe in mind. If 
one asks wh.it it w. 4 s ah<»iit, 1 mn «uily leply 
in the words, <if Ai i^tophanes: Trryil ifiuv, 

Tfpt amurft’t ‘rpayiotruu-,--.ih nit you, about me, 
about everything m the world ; bni tlie j^eiietai 
motive of the book is the redre'-sin>» «>f soei.il 
misery an<l collective povcifv. 

“For my own part,” he -..lys in the liist letter, 
“1 will put up with this state of tliin;*s, passively, 
not an hour lon^^er. 1 am not an tm-.elfisii 
^rson, nor an Evangelical one ; I have no 
particular pleasure in doin^ f^ood ; neither do 1 
dislike doing it so much as to expect to h<- 
rewarded for it in another world. Ihit 1 simply 
Ifannot paint, n*^r re.id, nor look at iiiineial->, iioi 
*40 anything else that I like, . . . bec.msi of the 
misery that I know of, and see agn-> ol, where 
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1 know it not, which no imagination can interpni^^ 
too bitterly/' ' ’ 

He preached a conimunism of wealth and joy^Z 
and took up his parable against luxury and aeU^ 
fishncss, idle accumulation and tytannical oppres¬ 
sion. The tide t»f eloquence goes rollin{{ on,\ 

'»1 

like a fiery flow of lava, full of endless digressions, 
into autobiography and art, into poetry and 
legend and romance; now telling the life-story^ 
of a hero like Walter Scott, now drifting into' 
mysticism, now designitig a new coinage, passing 
from a plan for sub alpine reservoirs to a descrip- 
tion of C'arp.iecio's Pnnetss. Sometime 

there is a long extract from Marmontel or 
Addison's S/irtUtfor; and it is all full of that 
meianeholy hnmonr, that caressing fondnesS| 
that moving pathos, that intense sadness tlifU 
made Huskin the delight of the world, and yet 
drove him 1 aging into the wticlerncss. One may be 
bored by Fors, one may lose one’s way in it, one 

may fall into hopeless irritation at the childfsh^ 

•* 

waywardness, the unpractical inconsequence Id . 

the htHik. But there is no book quite like it in the^i, 

> 

world, because it is looking straight down into the ' 
very current of a great and, alas, disordered mlodf^ 
Few tnen can ever have thought so rapldtyi^« 
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,so intensely, with such nuunentary concentration 
and yet with *uich wild dilfuscncss us Kiiskin ; 
and fewer >till have the p«»\\er of tran'^luting the 
vague dreams atid reveries of tlx Might into such 
absolutely limpid and heautiful woids. So that 
it is like standing by a clear moiint.iin stream, 
and seeing, thuiiigh its swift iipples and amber 
curves, the vciy pebbles (»ver which it Hows and 
the ribbons of trailing water*weed, ail trail*tigmerl 
and glorified liy the magical ei'.ehantment of ail. 

And then too, as /\,fs went on, Kiiskin took 
to printing in it some ot the letters he ree«aved, 
both of sympathisers and oppcuieiits Jle was 
strangely candid about the lattir, and ineliided 
letters of tlie most personal and even abusive 
'kind; but as he often als«i [uinled his own 
replies, and as hf was a master of tlx .111 of 
humorous invective, the impies.ion given was as 
a rule favourable to himself. Here is a good 
instance. An impertmeiit critic wrote to him, 
and in the course of the letter said :— 

"Since you disparage sO much iron and its 
manufacture, may it be asked how your liooks are 
printed, and how is their paper made ? Pfotiahly 
^you'are aware that both printing and paper¬ 
making machines arc made of that iiiatcriul. 
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Kiiskin replied 

SiK,— 1 am indeed aware that printing and 
paper-making machines are made of iioii. 1 am 
aware also, which you perilapb arc not, that 
ploughshares and knives and forks are. And 1 
am aware, which you certainly are not, that U am 
writing with an iron pen. And you will find in 
Ihrs Clavi^trat aiul in all my other writings, 
which you may have done me the honour to read, 
that my statement is that things which have to do 
the work of iron should he made of iioii, and 
tilings which have to do the work of \voi»d should 
he made <d wood; hut that (fur instance) hearts 
should not he made of iron, nor heads oi wood— 
and this last statement vou mav wiselv (vmsidcr 

m m • 

when iu \t it enters into yours to a>k questions/' 

/vrs Chrii^fni is veiy lich in incidental judg- 
meiits atul characterisations ; indeed it is this that 
gives it its cliief value, 'fhe matter of it is so 
discursive, that at times it is only rescued from 
tediou-'iiess hy its extreme intensity of thought 
and its purity of utterance. One may wish that 
Kuskin could have applied himsclf more coherently 
to definite points, hut upon rejection one is glad 
to leave the method entirely m hia own hands. 
In the first place, when he treated a subject 
allegorically, he wa.s accustomed to subdivide his 
material under very elaborate headings. 1 think 
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that this \\M,s (HU* of the thiiii^N that rcaMiimnutcd 
his earlier \vntinj;s tn the stolid Hntish innul. 
The British initid eaies n\neh less ahiud ideas 
than about the artanj*eincnt (d ideas. It has a 
pathetic behel lu the value tii coireit iiifot ination, 
aiu> it will atteinjit to as'*iinila(e an idea which is 
Coninuiiiic.itcd ni the s^uisi* of he KliiijLts and sub- 
divisuuis, iH’caiise it l»elseves that the sidiject is 
bcinj; treated seriously, and that it is somehow 
or <Jlher .i;<‘ttinj^ cash value for its money. It is 
more conceined foi instaiua' tt» know that the 
gifts (»f the spiiit .lie sevenfi>ld, and that theie aie 
seven deavily sms, tlian to realise the nature of sin 
and of grace. But Uiiskin's headings aie veiy 
misleading. I'liey not only do not covit the 
whole ground, hut they trespass on eatli othei’s 
ground. There arc plenty of cases where Kuskin 
will divide :i suhj(*ct into heads, and not only will 
he omit obvious subdivisions, but four or five of his 
headings will prove to be almost identical. It is 
an ironical proof of the turn of the Anglo Saxon 
reader for the book-keeping theory of literatme, 
that it accepted Ruskin’s ait-teaching, inueli of 
which was fantastic and inaccurate, hcrause it 
was- conveyed under the form of subdivisions. 
Whereas when he became painfully and feven dily 
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in earnest, and wrote as lie felt, the public 
came unable to follow his argument, and thought 
it vague and disjointed. 

Moreover, it seems to me th.it Ruskin’s effect on 
the world was the ciTcct of a personality and not 
the effect of a reasoned philosophy ; and thefc is 
no doubt tliat one gets far nearer to the mind of 
Ruskin and to his ideas in /ors than one ever docs 
in Mitdfrn Much of .Uix/rr/i Painters 

consists of brilliant attractive thoughts, born of 
the intellect rather than of the heart, which came 
lightly and fancifully, ami were swiftly and grace¬ 
fully set down. But in Fors it is as though one 
S.IW some awful spiritud combat proceeding, like 
the wrestling of Jacob by night with the angel on 
Pciiuol, whose form he could not see and whose 
nature he could not guess, whether he meant to 
test his strength, or to overcome him and leave 
him maimed. And just as the angel, though he* 
was an angel of light, made the sinew of the' 
halting thigh shrink at his hery touch, so Ruskin * 
too emerged from the conflict a shattered man 
and to myself, I will frankly confess, it is just this 
heart-breaking conflict, this appalling struggle 
with mighty thoughts and dreadful fears, that 
made .it once the tragedy and the glory of Ruskin*|^» 
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Jile, beciiiM* it biokc liis ptide .ind huniblid bw 
comphuMUx, aiul iiowncd bnn \%ith flit hero's 
crown For let nu si> omi .uu! for all, that 
under all hi^ iioii\ iiul humour, tindot his un¬ 
balanced \eluMiuiKc itid hi*« n(t le s uiihiltnccd 
bOfMiw, Kuskiu s woik, if It t si\(itl\ ht^ual, was 
neithoi cc Lint III noi irusponsibU Its snuudniss, 
its iiltiiiiitc simtN. was lonlmiKd and nut ilc- 
predated b\ suhsupient in cuts. 

Hut m sjtiti oi ill this It tnii^l he fiankU 
ConUssed tint lots IS a ddtu ult wtuk to loinpie 
hend Kuskin seems at timo to he folhtwini; no 
dehiiitc lini of thought >(t one of the d< hj^dits of 
it IS the ^icat \anet\ of tine and hiautiiiil )ud^ 
incnts on all suits of points conncctid with iit 
and literatnrr and nioialit\ I et me ^i\( i single 
extract, where hi is dt dirif' with the mmal 
novelists of the nineteenth lenturv, is i spin 
men of characterisation whuh is as su;*^estive and 
as true «is it is bold and humoioiis 

**Miss Edgeworth/ he ^'•ays, “mide Inr 
morality so impertinent that, since her time, it 
has only been with fear md trcnil)ling tint iny 
good nONclist has ventured to stiow the lighti^t 
bias in favour of the 'len Coinmandimnt> Siott 
made his romance so ridiculous, that, since his 
day, one can't help fancying hilmct^ wen al lays 
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pa«itc-iK)arcl uikI liorsc^ were always hobby., 
Dickens made everybody lau^h» or cry, so that ‘ 
they could not about their business till they 
had gr>t their faces in wrinkles; and Thackeray 
settled like a meat-fly on whatever one had got 
for dinner, and made one sick of it." 

1 don't say that this is a fair or a genetous 
(»r a complete criticism. Ihit it is hideously 
clever, and touches the weaknesses of the mighty 
with a sure hand. Vet by this kind of levity he 
lost friends, who thought that he could not be 
in earnest when he trilled with cherished beliefs ; 
though it is inconceivable that any human being 
can have ovei looked the mortal and deadly 
earnestness that runs through tlie whole ; and if 
Ruskiii (hd lose a few preciMans and unimaginative 
^ persons at the tune, he gained and will gain a 
host of admirers and lovers by his guy frankness, 
and the sense of charming vivacity that runs 
through the book. 


Ruskin had, before the date of wliich I am 
speaking, made one or two attempts to put his 
principles into practical shape. He had been 
left a few small houses in Marylcbonc by his 
father, and he had put them in charge of a lady* 
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pupil of his, Miss Octavi.i l-lill, whose ii.uiu* has 
since become famous as a philaiithropit' worket 
on similar lines. 11 is point was tliat a ^ood 
landlord could, if lie abjuiod hij^h profits, j*ive 
some ri.\itv of tenure, make the hou'«es eomfoit- 
abU*T and provide a little ^i;rouud fm lecreatuui. 
It is ^ener.illy calculated tli.it mu h piopeity slumld 
brin^ in, owin;^ il^ lUseciiiitN .is an invest¬ 
ment, at least lo per cent. Hut Kiiskin look 5 
per cent., .ind spent the m.ii(*in on iinpiovemeiits. 
At this time he h.i>l not developed his latei 
heresies about the sinfulness oj .ill usiiiy. I will 
not go into that question, beeau^e it is .1 eoinpli- 
cated one, and because Ruskin—as he often 
did—adopted a principle upon insunieimt an<l 
inadeejuate grounds, ilc did not reflect that all 
interest is ultimately due to the multiplying power 
and tlie stored natural products of the rai lh, and 
that the basis of all increment is that von can 
dig things like coal out of the earth on the one 
hand, by which the available commodities t.f the 
earth are increased, and that if yon sow a grain 
of wheat, a dozen grains are the result. Th<* 
question is not of course as simj)!*; as that ; hiit 
while it may be contended that all cajiital and 
all increment alike are the property of the 
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community, and otiglit not to be appropriated by " 
any one indivtclual, that is not the same thing 
as saying that all interest on capital received by 
private persons is wrong. 

Riiskin had a very painful correspondence with 
Miss Octavia Hill at a later date, which ie ail 
printed in /ors. Some criticiMns which she had 
made on his unpractical grasp of business vexed 
him, and iu* accused lier of treachery, and of dis* 
coiiragiiig would-be adheicnts. She amply vindi¬ 
cated herself; btit the gap was not bridged, 
though he ultimately parted with the whole of 
liis small house property to Miss fiill, and ten 
years later frankly admitted his error. He tried 
toi> the experiment of a small tea and coffee shop,' 
with a fantastic care of details, such as the 
painted sign and the old china jars in the window. 
The business paid its expenses and produced ai 
fair profit. But it is dlBicult to say how much 
of this was due to Mr. Ruskin's prestige. Tolstoy, 
the Kussi.in novelist, had a sharp lesson in this 
respect, when he found that a pair of very in¬ 
different shoes, which he made in order that he ■ 
miglit earn a wage by manual w*ork, were kept 
under a glass case as curiosities to be shown to * 
visitors. And then too Ruskin made an experi- 
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iment at'out his books. It must be remembered 
that his fortune was tnciiin^ :i\v.iy like snow in 
a thaw. Hut he h.ited lud paper and bad prints 
he could Hid lu'.u the system of di>c<>unts and 
trade coininissioiis, so lie wilhdrevv his earlier 
worte^ from eireulation, and maile it as iiu'tin- 
venient as posable foi every one coneerned to 
get the books, and as ditlieiilt as pos- ible for any 
incidental pmiit to be made out of them. Hut the 
public h.is the art of seentin^ out and j^ettmd what 
it wants; and in spite of his precautions, the 
books were bought- indeed the pndits whuh 
Riiskin received on liis books gave him an income, 
when all his fortune was gone, of something like 
;^4000 a year ; so that he was a rich man to 
the end of his days. Hut it does not by any 
means follow that it was a fair trading arrange¬ 
ment; indeed, it was only made possihic by his 
increasing popularity, and cannot be cited as an 
economic precedent. 

And then at last he made his great expcriinriit. 
He began in 1871 to ask for definite adlierciits 
to help him in carrying Out his ideas in practhe. 
His aim was to fight the spirit of commerc lahsin, 
whi^h he believed was at the root of half the pre¬ 
valent evils. He wanted men and women to join 
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with him in a serious attempt to live a simple life 
—lie never preached or practised asceticism in 
any form—to introduce hi;»hcr aims and a taste 
for purer pleasures. Me thou;;ht that the re¬ 
claiming of waste land ini^ht j;ive einployment 
and healthy wtirk. He did not believe' that 
political aj^itation wmild do anything; but 
thought that if .ill those who liad held the 
same sort (»f creed as hiniself aiul owned the 
same hopes, would come out of tlieir conven¬ 
tional position in a ba-^e and hide-bound society, 
the !>ody thus cieatc<l would become a force 
which would have to be recko.u'd with. His 
idea was a Socialistic one, that capital, the means 
and material of labour, should be in the hands of 
0*)vprnment—that is in a central bodv to whom 
authority was to be dele;;;ated ; and so he founded 
a company or Guild, the Guild of St. George, 
which was to hold property for the benefit of 
its ineinbers. Kvery member was to assent to 
a comprehensive htllc creed, and to do some 
sort of work for his living; to ol>cy the authority 
of the officers of the Guild, and to contribute a 
tithe of his income to a central fund. The fund 
was to buy land for the members to cultivate; 
to luavc a common store of valuable property; 
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to prefer innnual labour (o machinery, to use 
wind and water power f<»r nulls and factijries, 
not steam ; to ^ivr fan wai^e-, to found inuscMuns, 
to train rctiiitvl taste, and to i^ivc healthy oppor¬ 
tunities i»f ucreatt>n. lie ainuMd lumseif with 
al! sbits v»f detailed enactments, pretty absurd 
fancies, which briiuillit (tisiiedit on the scheme. 
Thus no wine wa-' tt* be diiink wliuh was n<it 
ten ycais old, a new coinaj^e was to be desif^ned ; 
the mcinbeis \vue to wear eostnnies indicative 
of their rank and oeciipatioii, and to weui jewels 
which weie 1<» be uncut, except ai^.des. 

Then he selected a compiehcnsivc little library 
to include all that he thouj^ht it ^ood for a man to 
read ; such books as the /Coiuotmcits of Xenophon, 
for a manual of houbehold life, and Oottheii's 
Vine the rarmn’t from a French versinii winch 
he loved, because his father had been used to 
read it alone to him as a boy. 

He bej^an by j^ivinj^ the Guild a tenth of his 
fortune, which was still a lar;^e one. The tithe 
came to jfyooo, and in three years the rest of 
the civilised world contributed He took a 

. Cotta^fc near Shethcld, and storccl some fine thin;'> 
there, pictures and minerals. The first laiul held 
bv the Guild was a farm of thirteen acres at 
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Abbeydale, near Sheffiidd, whicli was bought by"' 
the Guild and taken over by a knot of enthusiasts^..^ 
who knew nothing of farming, but were earningv 
a living in other ways. It was a ludicrous failurCt ij 
They employed a bailiff, who absorbed the profits.;. 
The land, bought at nearly ^'200 an acre, jit’cvcd 
woitliless: it bcc.itne a tea-garden, and Rtiskiil 
W'as I mindly abused for the failure. Beside this» 
the (fiiild had a cottage at Scai borough, two acres 
of moorland at Barmouth, an<i a wottd in Wor* 
cester .shire. One or two local imlustries wrere 
stalled in the Isle of M.ni and in the Lakes» 
but the whole e.xperiment was a failure, and 
not even a failure of the colossal and tragic 
kind, but a petty and dismal failure, so that 
one hanlly knows whether to laugh or cry over 
it all, at its vast designs and beautiful outlines, 
and its very scrappy and grote^c)uc pel formances. 

\Vc may ask why a man whose genius was 
so great, whose view of the world was so noble. 

whose principles were so just and in manyr 

* * 

way.s so sensible, and whose influence w*as so' 
potent, should have had to suffer this gfiastly* 
fiasco ? Well, in the first place Ruskin mistook , 
his powers and his opportunity. A prophet tnusf*, 
be content to be a prophet. He must not dating 
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'A clo^c holil o\ct details tho^c iiuist fjlow up 
naturally utit ot his ulcis wIku tlu% are .iiccptcd. 
Many of Rnskms ideas aie taking shape and 
working thenisiKes out <ut pr.iclK. 1 lines. Hut 
in addition to his ulias i* must he umunbetid 
that*he hid iii one "inst .1 piuiital inind» in 
that Ik lo\ed preciston of (Ut.iil in e\ii>thing, 
and desirtd ctiuuti (Sp^ission of his ditaniH, 
Hut he dll not tult\ gi 1 ,> the piuuiple* of 
economics, and lu did not utuhisland human 
natiiie lie ua« licking in iinaginitoc s\mpath\. 
He could not In'iice lh.it thiu wiie plcnt> of 
robust sc siliic and vntuoiis people m the world 
who did not V due ait it a pins he td, ind 
who dcMted to he tonifoitihle in a toinnion- 
place ui\. One in i\ wish tint hum in nitiirc 
were ddfcicnt , one niav lo\c griat idi is, and 
deure peace and heaiity to prc\.ul. uid \(t gi isp 
the fact tint all liiiman tuings ire not hiiilt on 
the sime lines. All the charming dctaih of 
Ruskin's Utopia were simply^ an expression of 
his own pure and dainty preferences, and he m ide 
the mistake of wishing to impose them upon 
Others, 01 rather of bclicMiig that people on!) 
required to he told wh.it was beautiful to dcurc 
it It was this intense and stubborn dogrnatom, 
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this sense of rightness in his own tastes and 
preferences, that was at the root of all his bitter 
failures. By his glowing worjs and by his 
«»wn pure example he was sowing seed fast. 
Ihit he desired to see an inniiediaie harvest^ 
and thi-^ the prophet cannot hope for—or tf he 
does hope for it, he is destined to horrible dis¬ 
appointment. T(f me the drtads of Ktiskin's 
schemes aic infinitely charming and pathetic; 
but 1 shoulfl lesent any ronipuision in such a 
matter, while the winde situation seems to me 
as ninitteiably tragic as any situation 1 know 
in literatiiie or hie. This >tn>itive high-minded 
eiithiisiastie man, lashing hniist !i into fienzy at 
the sight of tile brute forees of liuman stupulity 
and Imm'IUvs, in all tluii awtul strength and 
solidity, finding that human heings would neitlier 
be dial mod nor caressed iu>r laughed nor scolded 
into agr<*einent, is to me one of the most august 
and pathetic figures that it is possible to con¬ 
ceive—beyond the re.ich iiideed of human imagi¬ 
nation. CV'.e IS thrilled and awe*’ and harrowed 
by the trageilies of Sliakespt-.'Te o*- the novels 
of Tolstoy. But the whole of Kusktn's works 
and letters are like a gigantic romance, with 
the difference that, instead (>f being conditioned 
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by the im.ij'iii.itivn 'tf ;i iiovclibt^ they 4rc a 
volume tidsii ttu* .iwful h.inil of (oul, 

where no Ic^ .re smooihed avv.iy hy happy 

coincide nees, n<> \vit>ni;s ioiuenientlv n^hletl, 
but where one e.in sve tlu* tierce eonlliet ol 
cletm^ltal foiev" .i ‘»in:;le soul, .is iioltle, 

as perceptive, as subtle, .is delicate as any spirit 
whieli was ever linkeil to ,t hum.in (raine, tij^ht- 
in^ Mii^ie-lianded, in soriuu .m l de-p.m, af^aiint 
all the h.iisli .md stnm^ t.uts ni life > not only 
ftlCts that ufrcl: live, an! daiken hoiiu’s, but 
the vnv taits tli.it snin to make for ioiitent 
menl and d»‘li;^lit. It is the die.idfu] bewilder- 
ineiil tii.it eotiu-s (it trynijLj to ser where and 
what (»o(i ii-.illv is, md on wlit< h side ||f is 
light in^ that makes tlic tiaije.ly ot the -^itii.ition ; 
and tiioiioh the snifaie m.iN be ii|ip]eri by 
humour and absiirdily, yet the c< lu*, it onr 
view-s it f.iiiiv, IS like the pittme ilrawn bv 
Homer of Cliarylnhs the swiftly iimnin^ tule, 
the shudder of the movin|^ rieeps, till in the 
spin and e'idy of the ro.iiin;^ 'race, tlie depth 
is l.iitl hare, and the t aitli In rself appears, I.l.u k 
with sand. 


K 
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And here 1 will relate in a few words what 
was prohahly the central fact in Huskin*h life 
—a love that transformed it.Neli from a paternal 
affection into a cunsuminji passion ; a love which 
was for years the mainspring and comfort of 
his life, and the frustration of which not only 
cost him the deepest of all the si>iruws he had 
to tMulure, Imt caused the strain under which • 
his overburdened mind give way. One must 
not look too closely into an episode like this; 
but It was to such an extent the pivot of his 
hie, it explained s(» mucli, it .iccvumted for SO 
much, that it must be k:io\vn and it must be 
indicated. 

It was in 1858 that it beg.m. It was at 
Kheinfelden, in that ye.\r, that on .1 Sunday 
walk he gathered a purple orchi^ by the road* 
side, .ind on coming home took pencil in hand 
to sketch it. A ti ivial incident enough! But 
it seems to have bnuiglit home to him tlie ugly 
iiguliiv and ab.suriiiiv of his Sabbatarian train- 
ing; and he dated from that incident a train 
of thought which IchI to his abjuring his old 
blvangclical beliefs. A Sunday at Turin a few' 
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meks later, when he attended a little Piotestant 
chapel id \ValiieiiMan>^ put the iiiii>hin^ touch. 
He heard the grim Puritan di'ctiinc'' id Calvin¬ 
ism and Predc>tina[iani.stn preached with a tierce 
unction^ and tiie horror 'd it all came suddenly 
homif ti» him. Me left the chapel converted 
•'inside out," a*! he said. When he 1 cached 
homo a few davs l.iter, in a very tiespondent 
frame id nnnd, he leceived a letter fri»in a 
stranger in Louilon, Mrs. I.a 'r(Miche. an liish- 
womati. a half-'^i'^ti I «d l.uid I >esai t, .isking if he 
could fuul time \\i give her three childien a few 
lessons in di awing, and ad<ling that she ventiiicd 
to ask the favour lH*cau e she Inlievcd him to he 
the only sound teacher cd ait. 'I'he frankness of 
the reejuest took his fanty, and lie wud loiind 
to call, little thinking what u.is 111 store lot him. 
This was Ins description u! what liap)K*ne<l: 
•'Presently the drawing-ioom floor opened and 
Rosie came in, fpiietly taking stock cd inc with 
her blue eyes as she walked acrrjss the room ; gave 
me her hand as a good dog gives* it» paw, a-<1 
then stood a little li.ick. *1 thought you "• 
ugly,’ she told me afterwards. She diiln’t qinfe 
mean that; but only that her mother having 
talked much of my ' greatness' to her, she hud 
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expected me to be something like Garibaldi or^ 
the Elgin Theseus; and was extremely dtsap« 
pointed." 

Hose La Touche was undoubtedly a very charm* 
ing and precocious child, extremely beautiful, full 
of lively fancies, with marvellous power of wihning 
and returning love, with pretty half-mocking 
half-caressing ways, with a set of pet nicknames 
fi>r the people round her; just the sort of 
child, with her wayward fancies and her lavish 
affection, to win the heart of a sorrowful and 
lonely man. He wiote, long after;—** Rose, la 
heart, was with me always, and all 1 did was for 
her sake." One of those rclatiuns grew up w'hich 
iiM* intensely moving to think of, and even to read 
of, hilt wiiich ran hardly hear to he spoken about, 
with ail the silly pfetty chattels, the little jokes 
and ipiarrels and reconciliations, that arc too 
iiitiiiiate to retold, and yet which may play so 
intense a part in tlaily life. Some of the letters 
she wrt>te him arc preserved—indeed he 
carried her first letter li» himself alx)ut with’^ 
him for years, cncloseil in thin plates of gold 
—and some of his letters to her are printed^ 
in which one sees with irrepressible emotion 
how this man of tniddle-agc, in the forefroal i 


•II 
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oC the writers and workcrN of the day, poiirc<l 
out his heart and miiu! tn the giil and depended 
■on her sympatliy and evvn her counNei. Sneh 
things ciinnnt be vpioted, Init they ;uc intensely 
'moving, and to me even mote than beautiful. 
She Vas a child of ten wlicn they first met, 
and when she was eighteen the wliole of Rtiskin's 
power of devotion was centred upon lier. lie 
told her of his desire that she should become 
his wife, but she could give him no answer, 
and he agreed to wait till she was twenty-one. 
** Did you see the gleam of sunshine yesterday 
afternoon?" Ku‘-kin wrote to Uurne-Jones. "If 
you had only seen hn- in it, bareheaded, between 
my laurels and my piimrose l^ink!" Hut she 
had no desire to change the old iei.ition, .uid 
moreover, she had become deeply devout on 
the Evangelical lines which he had discarded. 
She published a little religious manual in 1K73 
called Chinas and and when he asked hei 

for answer, she told him frankly and sweetly 
enough that she could not man y aif uiibelicvci. 

He plunged into work to deaden thought, in 
autumn of 1874 he heard that slic was dying ; 

her precocious intellect and her deep leligious 

.»• •* 

\ emotion had burnt the vital sp.irk out. The 
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slory Used to be that he went off at once^ to 
her, but that she refused to sec him unless ht 
could say th.it he loved God letter than herself^ 
and this he would not say. Hut the story is not 
true. He saw her often, and w’as with her to 
the last. She dice! in 1875, and his heart was 
luirted in her f*ravc. 

This IS one of the little allusions he made 
to the end of his hopes, in a letter to sonic of 
his nearest friends: 

** I have just heaid that my poor little Rose is’ 
j^oue where the hawthorn blossom^ f^.)~-wliich 
I’ve been trying to desciibc all the morning— 
and can't get them to stay with me. ... I have 
t>een long prepared, so y»»u need not lx: anxious 
about me. Hut the tree blanches look very black.*' 

In 1874, before her illncs'', he wrote to his 
old friend Miss Heever: •• I wanted my Rosie 
hnr. In heaven I mean to go and t.i!k to Pytha* 
gor.i'i and Socrates ant! Valerius I’uhlicola. I 
shan’t care a bit for Rosic there, she needn’t think 
it. What will grey eyes and red cheeks be good 
for That was it. He saw all round him 
others happy and blest in wedded love, refreshing 
their weary spirits and healing the hurts of combat 
in the quiet peace of home. Heaven seemed to 
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heap u|xin him llic thin^> lor which he did 
not care, and to deny liim wh.it he dc'^ired and 
needed mo'^t. Phose \v)io saw him surrounded 
by love and cave, hououud ami famous, rich 
and UMU^ his wcalili genii' >u>1y for what was 
neared to his mmd. mat veiled that he c<>uld still 
carry about with him a ‘»t secret soirow 

-—which indeed he <hd not allow Ui overflow, 
but which yet poisonctl all his happiness. Few 
then f^uesseil what it all meant, and how the 
distracted work m which he indulged, the initable 
rcstIcssnc'S of brain and heait, weie but his biave 
attempts to lorj*et. \Vc may lose otn st ives in vain 
speculation as to what nii^ht have been the issue 
of it all, could he but liavc gained what he desired, 
or why so bitter a cup was f(»iced to his lips. Hut 
that is the story, and not only cannot the influence 
of that love, which bej*an s{» biij^htly ami H-uly 
under the tender iiL^hts and clews of dawn, and 
which waxed into sit lu>t ami bioad a noon of 
passion, he overlooked and set aside ; but it must 
rather he regarded as the one central fact of 

Riiskin's inner life : it revealed to him the wortli 

» 

and depth of love ; and in its a^ony of dis¬ 
appointment, its sharp earthly cic^^e, it lairl his 
spirit in the dust, and condemned him to a 
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solitude of pain, the secret significance of which 
perhaps came home to him in those hours of 
incommunicable mu«iing, when the music of the 
world was dumb to him, and the light of beauty 
sickened and died on tower and tree. 
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As life's sands ran out. and Kuskin's old iHiua. 
nimity of work drclincd, tiu* rani^r and swffp 
of his plans ho aim* inorr vast am! wide. He 
wrote humorously in iJ'75:— 

'*1 he^in to ask inysclf, with s.tnurwlial pressing 
arithmetic, how much tune is likely to he left me, 
at the a^e of lifty**^ix, to complete the vaiii>us 
dcsip)s for whuh, until past fifty, I was imiely 
collectinji mateiial. Of these materials I have 
now enouj»h hy me for a most interestinji (in 
my own opinion) history of fifteenth-centni y 
Florentine Art, in six octavo volumes ; an an.ily.js 
of the Attic art of the fifth century li.c'. in tiiii*e 
volumes; an exhaustive history of northc: u thir- 
tcenth-century ait, in ten volumes ; a life r)f Sit 
Walter Scott, with analysis of modern epic art, 
in seven volumes ; a life of Xenophon, with 
analysis of the ;;cneral principles of cflucatinn, 
in ten volumes ; a commcjitary *on HC'>io<l, with 
final analysis of the principles of Political Kco- 
noroy, in nine volumes; and a j^eneral <Jcscnption 
of the geology and botany of tlie Alps, in twenty, 
four volumes." 
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He lectured a good deal in this year, and 
studied Botany and Geology. But since the 
Christmas in Venice of which 1 have spoken, his 
writings took on a new tinge. He read the Bible 
more diligently, and like many men whose opinions 
have widened, felt its inspiration more deeply, as 
his reliance on its literal and verbal accuracy 
declined. At the same time he began to take up 
a distinctly antagonistic attitude to science and 
the conclusions of science. He did not shun 
the closest investigations of nature, but he thought 
that he was bound to protest against the in¬ 
creasing tendencies to materialism. He became 
in fact a mystic; his faith slipped from the 
bands of orthodoxy, and became very much 
what Carlyle's faith was, a vague but intense 
Theism, which recognised, as far as one can 
apply human terms to things so remote and 
abstruse, a mind, a purpose, a will at work behind 
nature and man. It is of course the insoluble 
enigma, the realisation of a power presumably 
all-originating and all-pow'crful, which is yet in 
a condition of combat, and appears to thwart 
its own designs. It is the old question of free¬ 
will in another shape. There is little logical 
ground for believing in free-will, and yet it is, 
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so far as experience and consciousness goes, the 
one indisputable fact of life. The difliculty of 
course is this. If God is the origin of all pheno¬ 
mena and all conditions, He must Imve imposed 
upon Himself limitations, because flis law is not 
harttionious, but obstructs itself. The moral sense 
is at variance with the natural instinct. Hut for 
all that Ruskin’s faith was firm, if it was not 
definite, and he put it in the forefront of his 
teaching. He wrote from Oxford ;—- 

I gave yesterday the twelfth and la-.t of my 
course of lectures this teim, to a room ciowded 
.by six hundred people, tvvi>-thirds members of 
the University, and with its door wedged open 
by those who could not get in ; this interest of 
theirs being granted me, I doubt not, because 
for the first lime in Oxford I have been able 
to speak to Ihcni boldly of immortal life.” 

But it was a lime of awful strain. His Rose 
was dying, and he cf)uld not pledge his belief even 
to her and to her dying prayers. Yet he opened 
his heart to many new friends, , He became greatly 
attached to the Duke of Albany, then at Oxford, 
and went to stay at Windsor Castle with him. He 
visited Mr. Gladstone at Hawarden, and convinced 
himself that he had been wrong in ever doubting 
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his entire sincerity. He cancelled a passage he^ , 
had written in Fors disparaging Mr. Gladstone*^S 
principles, and inserted a note in the blank space., 
to say that the gap was a memorial of rash judg- . 
ment. He also formed a close friendship with 
Mr. Gladstone’s daughter Mary, now the widoWed 
Mrs. Drew. But things were going with him from 
bad to worse. He felt the strain of his work, but 
could not rest. He wrote a touching letter about 
his sense of inadequacy and failure. It seems 
strange that a man who was becoming one of the. 
foremost and most influential men in England 
should feel thus ; and no doubt physical causes 
were largely responsible. But all his practical 
enterprises seemed to break down; and what he 
could neitlier see nor measure was the steady 
growth of his influence. He wrote:— 

“ My own feeling, now, is that everything 
which has hitherto happened to me, and been 
done by me, whether well or ill, has been fitting 
me to take greater fortune more prudently, and 
to do better work more thoroughly. And just 
when I seem to be coming out of school—^ 
sorry to have been such a foolish boy, yet 
having taken a prize or two, expecting now to 
enter upon some more serious business than 
cricket, I am dismissed by the Master 1 hoped to. 
serve, with a—'Th«it’s all I want of you, sir.'” 
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He was working at a catalogue of Turner's 
drawings, and at a number of ForSf little 

f 

guessing that it would be the Iasi he would write 
for seven dreary years ; and he gave a very touch¬ 
ing account of Turner’s last days, and of the sen^e 
of failure and public indilfcrence which embit¬ 
tered the great painter's later years. He spoke of 
Turner's youthful picture of Conislon, veiled in 
morning mists; and went on to tell of 'rurncr's 
last prodigious efforts, and of how his “ health, 
and with it in great tlcgrce his mind, failed sud¬ 
denly, with a 'inap of some vital cord,” And 
then he wrote the passage, the most beautiful 
and pathetic which he ever penned : ■ 

, Morning breaks, as 1 write, ahuig those 
Coniston Fells, and the level mists, motionless and 
grey beneath the rose of the moorlands, veil the 
lower woods, aixl the sleeping village, and the long 
lawns by the lake->h(»re. 

“Oh that some one had but told me, m my 
youth, when all my heart seemed to be set on 
these colours and clouds, that appear for a little 
while and then vanish away, how little my love of 
them would serve me, when the silence of lawn 
and wood in the dews of morning should be com¬ 
pleted ; and all my thoughts should be of those 
whom, by neither, I was to meet more! ” 

Then, as suddenly, his friends became awaie 
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that in him too the strain and the sorrow of his 
life had broken through the bulwarks, and invaded 
the inmost fortress of life and consciousness. 
H is mind lost its balance. It was hoped at first 
that it was hut a temporary affection, but it grew 
worse day by day, and after a time of horrible 
suspense to those about him, his sudden and 
dangerous illness was announced. The chief 
feature of his state was a continuous delirium, 
arising from some obscure inflammation of the 
tissues of the brain. Let me quote the beautiful 
and tender w'ords of one of his nearest friends, 
Professor Collingwood, on the subject. 

** Let such troubles of the past be forgotten: 
all that I now remember of many a weary night 
and day is the vision of a great soul in torment, 
and through purgatorial fires the ineffable tender¬ 
ness of the real man emerging, with his passionate 
appeal to justice and baffled desire for truth. 
To those who could not follow the wanderings of 
the wearied brain it was nothing but a horrible 
or a grotesque nightmare. Some, in those trials, 
learnt as they could not otherwise have learnt 
to know him, and to love him as never before." 

The affliction took him quite unawares. There 
had been deflnite premonitory symptoms. The 
only thing that might have shown him where he 
was drifting was rapid alternation of intense ex- 
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citement, accompanied by vivid dreams and un¬ 
natural restlessness, with periods of intense 
depression. And here I will say a few words 
about Ruskin’s mental condition for the rest of 
his life. He is often spoken of as having been 
mad. That is not at all the ease. He had no 
fixed delusion, no insane preoeeiipation. 

He wrote, for instance, to Miss Gladstone about 
one of his attacks :— 

“ I find it will be cpiile impossible for me to 
come to Hawarden this autmnn. I am very 
utterly sorry, and should only make you sorry for 
me if I were to tell yoxi the half of the weaknesses 
and the worries which compel me to stay at 
home, and forbid all talking. The chief of all 
reasons being, however, that in my present state 
of il'ness, nearly every word anybody says, if I 
care for them, cither grieves or astonishes me 
to a degree which puts me off my sleep, and off 
my w\>rk, and off my meat. I am obliged to 
W'ork at botany and mineralogy, and to put cotton 
in my ears ; but you know oixe can’t pay visits 
wdiile one's climbing that hill- of the voices, even 
if some sweet ones mingle in the nuinmir of 
them. I’m rather going (^mcn tfic hill than up 
just now, it’s so slippery ; but I haven’t turned - 
only slipped backwards.'’ 

Or again he wrote, at a later date;— 

** If a great illness like that is quite conquered, 
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the return to the lovely world is well worth.; 
having left it for the painful time; one neveir ‘ 
knew what beauty was before (unless in happy' 
love which I had about two hours and three- ' 
quarters of once in luy life). I am really better 
now than for some years hack, able every day 
for a little work, not fast, but very slow (second 
Praet. isn*t out yet, I'm just at work on the 
eleventh chapter), and able to take more pleasure 
in things than lately. 


For a good many years after this first attack 
of derangement and delirium, he had similar 
attacks, but never one so l)ad. They were gener¬ 
ally hcrald<tl by tlic same excitement and the 
same depression ; but when they were over, he 
returned rapidly and securely to liis ordinary 
health ; and indeed, as Professor Collingwood wrote, 
they passed over him like storm-clouds leaving 
a clear sky. Indeed he was in many ways happier 
and more tr.'inquil in the intervals than he had 
been befiue. He knew perfectly well what had 
happened to him, that he had been, as it is called, 
out of his mind. Hut he spoke of it frankly and 
even humorously, and described his insane fancies. . 
He never showed any morbidity about it, nor did 
it in any way aftect his relation to his own circle 
or to his outside friends. It just came and" ' 
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went as other illness might come and pass away. 
He had fallen ill in February. By May he was 
at work again. His friends, anxious to show their 
sympathy and esteem, bought Turner’s great pic¬ 
ture of the Spliigen for looo guineas, and gave it 
him, ^0 his great delight. 

2 

But there was a singular and notorious adven¬ 
ture just ahead of him. He had taken occasion 
in a nuiuber i»f For$ to dismiss the works of Mr. 
Whistler with a contemptuous paiagraph. 

I cannot here go into the main question. 
There can be no doubt that Whistler was in his 
way a very great artist, lliough u very unequal 
Some of his portraits are beyond praise. 
But it may be questioned whether his biilliant 
and impressionist experiments in cohiur in the 
pictures such as tlie Nocturnes, ;uicl in particular 
the Nocturne in Blue and Silver of old BatteiM-a 
Bridge, which was produced in court, can be 
taken quite seriously. But art is cme of those 
\ things about which it is impossible to ;irgue. 
..The pictures are beautiful in the cnx^s of trained 
critics, and h.ave a mysterious sugi^estivencs.s. 
Their permanence cannot be foretold. The point 
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is that no tribunal can lay down whether a 

* • ' V 

cular picture is great and good art, because 
much depends upon its suggestive effect. 
might as well have a lawsuit about a lyric Qf 'ij 
Tennyson’s. On the other hand, in so far as the^^V 
artist is a tradesman, he maybe affected Jby a.' 
damaging statement of a critic, and deprived otfi. 

A *■» «■ 

his means of livelihood. « /i 

Ruskin it seems, before his illness, anticipated 
with unconcealed deliglit the prospect of the trial. 
He wrote or said to Lady Burne-Jones: “ It*s mere , 
nuts and nectar to me, the notion of having ta ,• 

f 

answer for myself in court, and the whole thing. 

s 

will enable me to assert some principles of art 
economy which I've never got into the public^S-' 
head by writing; but may get sent all over the 
world vividly in a newspaper report or two.'' -. 
The words complained of were these. Ruskin , 
had written that pictures ought not to have beep 
admitted to the Grosvenor Gallery in which the, 
' 41 -educated conceit of the artist so nearly ap-.■ 
proach the aspect of wilful imposture. ** 1 haVe 
seen and hc'ard much of cockney impudence 
before now, but never expected to hear a coxcora^t^ 
ask two hundred guinea'^ for flinging a pot 0^0 

• • • T* 

paint in the public's face.'’ Ru:»kin was too tlLlt 
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to be present at the trial, but Whistler gave his 
evidence with his unparalleled assurance and 
^^umour. He admitted that he had ** knocked 
"off” a Nocturne in two days. 'Phe Attorney- 
General said, ** The labour of two days, then, is 
thatvfor which you ask two hundred guineas?" 

No,” said Whistler, “ I ask it for the knowledge 
of a lifetime." 

Burne-Jones himself gave memorable evidence. 
Bowen asked him if he thought one of the Noc¬ 
turnes a work of Art. 

Burne-JouFs,—** No, I cannot say that it is. 
It is only one of a thousand failures that artists 
have made in their efforts to paint night.” 

Bowen.—** Is that picture in your judgment 
worth two hundred guineas ? ” 

Burne-Jones.—** No, I cannot say that it is, 
iseeing how much careful work men do for much 
less. Mr. Whistler gave infinite promise at fu st, 
which he has not since justified. I think he has 
evaded the great difficulty of painting, and has not 
' tested his powers by carrying it out , . . the 

<t id 

; danger is this, that if unfinished pictures become 
,common, we shall arrive at a stage of mere 
j manufacture, and the art of the country will 
f be degraded.” 

f 
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Of old Battersea Bridge the Judge (Huddleston) 
said, *'Are those figures on the top inttnded for 
people ” 

IVhtslht.—** They are just what you like.*' 
Judge,--- **That is a barge beneath ‘^** 

Whisilet, —**Yes, I am veiy miith flattered at 
your seeing that,’* 

The whole tiia) was merely faicical, and the 
jury gave a veidiU in Whistler’s favour, with 
damages one faithing. It is hud to see what else 
they could do but cntei into the juke. Both 
sides had to pay then own costs, and Ruskin’s 
friends subscribed t ) pay his, whicli came to ;f 38 e;. 
Whistler vMote to his soliciltir to 'suggest that hi-» 
own siipp tters should do the same, adding, <‘in 
the c\eiit ot a subsciiption, 1 wtnild willingly con¬ 
tribute my own mile.* They w%rc not subscribed 
foi, and Whistki wtiit through llu bankruptcy 
comt. It IS said that he wore the iaithing on his 
Witch chain till the end of hi^ life 

It IS not a \eiy digmhcd episode ; and nothing 
can I eally justify the tone ot aiiogant and niah- 
cioiis contempt which Ku'^km h id used. If was 
a flash of his per\tise and untable dogmatism, 
flc had Clacked tlu literaly wlrp so long and so 
loud, and so many whips had been cracked at 
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himself, that he had foi gotten how much such 
flourishes might liurt. 

But further than th»it, om cannot acquit Kuskin 
in the mattei ot having exhibit!d an evil and a 
tyrannical lempet. He wis a man ot very gieat 
dibtmctiont and Iil held a siipiemcand unassailed 
p}osilion in the wuild ol an. Single-handed he 
had accomplished a gieat revolution ; he had, like 
Mahomet, biokcn the old idols o( the laiuh and he 
had established a new set ot 1 tols in then place. 
He must have known tliat hi-> wi^rds would ciiry 
immens' weight. If lie ha<l unde the position 
of the Pi e-Kaphathles sccuie, he ought to have 
reflected that he cmild do ninth to unmake the 
position of a single aitist. And then the cnticisin 
was wh.it the Prcnch tall stingttniu —it was stupid, 
and it was expressed brut.illy and vindictively, 
considering the aitists whom he had ignoiedand 
the stiange medley of painteis whom he had 
praised; considering too that tlien wcit gieit 
tracts of ait of which he knew nothing, and tint 
his life had been spent in disfovcring painteis of 
unrecogni''Cd mciit, the whole ludgment was 
childish and petul uit. At this very lime he w'as 
exalting to the skies Miss Kate Gietnaway, an 
artist who had no paiticiilat technical distinction, 
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but only a delightful knack of catching tJie charm 
of childhood. 

It may be urged in excuse that he was at this 
time more conscious of failuie than of success; 
that he was in a state of exaspeiatcd indignation 
against the picjiidice and the indifleience of the 
world about causes which he had passionately 
at heart. And then too he loathed the cynical 
levity, the touch of the mountebank which there 
undoubtedly was about Whistlei He could not 
believe that any great art lould piocecd from 
such a spiiit lie was bound indeed by his own 
principles to bellesc and maintain this, though 
he had ncvei taken the tiouhle to hud out that 
those principles wcie not tiuc. He could not 
see that theie might co-c*\isl in a character like 
Whistlei s a great seriousness about art and a 
supcihcial iiony about life He felt with Hurne- 
Jones that the point at issue wms moial rather 
than artistic, and the facile impressiveness, the 
charming tnckcry of Whistler’s art seemed tp 
him wicked, pernicious and degradr'g. But the 
episode is intensely significant, because it tears 
away the veil of couitesy and humour and 
chivalry, the personal appe il which made Ruskin's 
attitude to human beings so touching and so 
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fascinating, and ic\cals the dogmatic and solf- 
righteous spmt which w»as tin loot ol all his» 
troubles, and whicli I peisonally Inhcvc was llic 
reason why he needed so hetw and pei'.isUnI a 
chastening. The spmt <»f dc'gmatisni, ol intel 
lecttial and spiritual piidt, i^, 1 make no doubt, 
the most deadly and dangcioiis ipialil\ in the 
world Tlu old alltgoiy of the fall of Satan and 
the rebel angels is a \ehiclt of the slcincst and 
haidest tnith, bccans*. it shows whd is 01 may be 
the lad and ditpcd fault of the puitsl and most 
exalted spirit. Kuskin was by natuit a vtiy noble 
and guileless charactei. liis inUllcctual cneigy 
saved him fioin all giossci sms ; but be hul, and 
it would be idle to conce d it, this one intoleiabU 
fault, which was bidden fiom him by the g<.n(i- 
osity and fineness of his enthiisamns Ik knew 
he was light, and though this ga\c miKli ol whd 
he said a great intensity and dnving foue, btcause 
thcie aie so many natuies in the woild who are 
more desiious of being commanded than ol being 
persuaded, yet when it ovei-bi mimed the cup, it 
foamed itself away m rash md mistaUii pidg- 
ments, which stained and cncumbeicd his mcb^agc 
and left him weak and helpless. I look upon 
Ruskin’s whole life as the exorcising and eisting 
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out of that demon. If, as 1 hold, the character, 
the individuality, survives alike the memory and 
the mortal frame and the frailer elements, then one 
can sec the need of this sad process of chastening 
and correcting ; and not otherwise. No faith can 
have vitality or hope which does not hold that we 
are somehow the better for our failures and our 
falls, however much they may have devastated our 
life and innuence, with whatever shame and self- 
reproach they may have wasted our days. 

3 

Few things arc more unsatisfactory than de¬ 
scriptions of places one has not seen. A dozen 
scratches with a pen on a piece of paper would 
give you a better idea of Brant wood than a dozen 
elaborate paragraph.*. That is a humiliating fact 
for a writer, and 1 have often wondered why it is 
that words are so vague and powerless. What 
is worse still, one is generally disappointed in 
the appearance of a place of which one ha.s read 
an elaborate description. I am in hopes that some 
of you may some day take a pious pilgrimage to. 
Brant wood, and it is such a beautiful place that 
1 am not much afraid that you will be dis¬ 
appointed. You must imagine a long and rather 
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narrow lake—the lake of Conistoii—it looks on 
the map like an clon^jatcd sausage—with low hills 
on cither side. Suppose yourself going up the 
lake from the rather dreary and undulating 
country that lies between its soutliern end and 
the* sea. About two miles from the upper end 
we will pause. At the head of the water he the 
steep woods of larch and pine, of Monk Collision ; 
to the left is a little scattered village of stone or 
white rough-cast houses terraced up the slope. 
Above them rises the great mountain called the 
Old Man, and the ragged long-backed height of 
Wethcrlam,—huge green hills, with rolling out¬ 
lines, and outcrops of rock, their dark hollows 
and quiet folds full, as 1 have often seen them, 
of a soft golden Jiaze. 

On the right, under a long line of heathery 
fells, their skirts covered with larch-woods and 
oak-copses, about a hundred feet above the lake, 
the big irregular while house of lirantwood pt)isCN 
on the slope, with green rteadows below it to 
the water’s edge, commanding a wide view clown 
the lake and across to the ( 3 ld Man. The house 

lies embosomed in the thickets, among steep- 

» 

; hanging close-grown copses, with long stems 
intertwined, and mossy grass under foot, rich 
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in spring with daffodils and hyacintlis. There; 
arc little climbing paths everywhere; many 

• j-^ 

dashing streams descend from the moorland in;^ 
pools and water-breaks, among rnoss-grown stones,; 
and the heathery bluffs above are fenced from 
the wood by high stone walls. • 

The house was hardly more than a cottage, 
when Mr. Ruskin first bought it, a damp and 
ramshackle little place belonging to Linton the 
engraver. He bought it for without even 

going to see it, and it cost him several thousand 
pounds to make it comfortable. It stands on a 
platform partly hollowed out of the rock behind;" 
and the rooms which Mr. Ruskin added tower 
up behind the old low front. So steep is the fall 
of the ground that the big studio at the back 
of the house, four storeys up, has a door which 
opens on the wood above. The w’hole place has 
always to me a half-1 talian air about it, like a 
villa among the chestnut woods of the Apennines. 
You approach it by a steep little carriage drive, 
embowered in rhododendrons. As the house 
extended itself backwards into the hill, it swallowed: 
up the ground space where a carriage could turn ; 
and so by an ingenious arrangement the drive 
passes under the back of the house itself, throum^. 

* t 
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^ great stone-arched passage, very Italian in plan. 

■ It is all plain rough-cast, with square windows, 
-and slated with thick blue country slate. The 
<50mfort of it is that there is no attempt whatever 
;at style or taste; it is a lunisc to live in, not to 
look at. The only signs of Gothic about it arc 
. a rather cockney tied octagonal turret at one 
' corner, built to secure a wide view over the lake, 
and a row of little Gothic windows, with red 
stone facings, in the diniug-rooin added by Mr. 
Ruskin. It has all the pleasing irregularity ()f 
* a big house which has grown out of a small 
one, full of endless passages and sleep little 

JL 

staircases. When I last visited it, Mrs. Severn, 
to whom it now belongs, kindly allowed me to 
explore the whole domain, and 1 was taken round 
by Baxter, Ruskin's valet, a cheerful bald ruddy 
Irishman, who had the rare art of showing me 
. what 1 wanted to see without appearing ever to 
have taken a visitor round before. 

The whole place is extraordinarily simple and 

ft 

comfortable ; only gradually does one realise the 
.amazing splendour and rarity of the pictures 
which adorn the house. It is kept almost exactly 

s 

" as it was when Ruskin died ten years ago, and 
^ ■ I suppose that the pictures must be worth over 
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a hundred thousand pounds. 1 cannot say what 
an impression of what the Romans called pieias, 
reverential affection and tenderness, it gives to 
see the place preserved with such loving care. 
To put it as plainly as I can, the locking-up of 
so valuable a treasure of art, which could be so 
easily dispersed, in so simple and unquestioning 
a spirit, merely in order to leave the shrine of a 
great man's life untouched, is an evidence of a 
loyalty as rare as it is noble. 

Let me give you two instances. The dining¬ 
room contains a great Titian, a Tintoretto, a 
portrait of Raffaelle, probably painted by himself, 
a portrait of Reynolds as a boy, by himself, a 
portrait of Turner as a boy, by himself. 

But more moving still is the sight of Ruskin's 
bedroom, just as it was. A tiny room, with 
one window, an ugly grey paper, drugget on 
the floor ; a heavy clumsy mahogany bed and 
old-fashioned mahogany furniture; a big book¬ 
shelf of well-used readable books, poetry, novels, 
and biographies; and on the walls, in very'" 
ordinary frames, hung close together, some twenty 
of the most magnificent Turner water-colours in 
the world—and among them a little dreary 
water-colour painting by old Mr. Ruskin, of 
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Conway Castie, about which his father used to 
tell Ruskin a story every morning when he used 
as a little boy to come in before breakfast to 
watch papa shaving. 

That is a moving place, that little room, 
hauuted, alas, with very heavy and shadowy fears 
and sorrows, sacied if any room is sacred, not 
to be visited with light-hearted curiosity, but 
with the reverence due to the sufferings of a 
noble spirit. When Mrs. Severn first took me 
there, some years ago, her kind eyes filled 
suddenly with tears which she did not even try 
to dissemble, and I am not ashamed to say that 
I was no less moved, f<jr I knew what her 
thoughts must be. 

Down below is the little low-ceiled study, 
where Ruskin worked, sitting at a louiid table 
in the bow that looks out upon the lake and the 
mountains. It was there that lie penned those 
intensely pathetic words that I have quoted, the 

I 

last he wrote before he sank into the long seven 
years’ silence. 

The room itself has the same air of comforl, 
almost bourgeois cosiness, which is so strong a 
note, of the house. The mahogany chairs are 
upholstered in a vivid emerald green; there is 
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a writing-table, which used every noon to be 
covci cd with lettei s set out to dry, for Ruskin used 
110 blotting-papci. There ate great presses for 
sketches and manuscripts and inineials; endless 
pictures of his own, in stacks: it is evidently the 
room of a very Iiai d-woi king and industrious ipan, 
who needed to refer to many papers, and to have 
them in pet feet otdei close at hand But any¬ 
thing nioic wholly untusthetic, more unlike the 
peiveited nlea of Ruskin cannot be conceived; 
domestic peace and convenient simplicity are the 
notes of the place. As the old valet s ud to me, 
show^ing me a great mass of sketches and notes^ 
filling a pile of caidboaul boxes, made foi the 
S/one^i of Vemcc —Yes, he was the most in¬ 
dustrious man 1 evci saw in iny life, was the 
Piofessor!" 

There are three pictuies m the house which 
1 saw witli great emotion. One a fine water- 
coloiii of Ruskin by Richmond, when he was 
tw^enty eight. It represents him as a slim and 
giaceful man, in white duck tioiiscis strapped 
beneath elegant hoots, leaning ^orwaid as he 
sits, With a C[a}cm in hi> hand. IIis wavy hairi 
his bright complexion, his blue eyes have an air 
of combined sweetness and confidence which is 
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*s 

charming, buoyant and veiy positive young man, 
full of enioyinent and delight, and quite capable 
of telling all the woild what to ciijov and adimie. 

Then there is a little sketch, b> himself, of 
hin^elf at the age of hfty—the same 1 u c, a little 
dimmed and shaipcnrd by life, but with an an of 
vitality and aleitncss, though possibly a touch of 
primness and downnghtness about it. 

Then theic is the giand picture of him not 
long before the end, by Mi. SiMin. The haii 
IS s-hot with sihci, and he his a long flowing 
white biard. The be.ud greatly nnpiovid tlu 
solemnity and hem volt nu of his loi)k Ills 
mouth had been injuicd by the biU of a dog 
when he was a child, and had always a soiin wii it 
pugnac'ous expi ession. 

As Buine-Jontb once wrote — 

“The hail that he has giown ovci his mouth 
hidc'i that often angiy teatiiic, and hia eves look 
gentle and invite the unwuy, who could ntvii 
guess the dragon that luiks in the lui h below. 

But Kuskin hid no ilhi ions about hi^ own ap¬ 
pearance. He wiote to M, CheMuaii 111 • — 

“Alas, tho^e photographs you lead so subtly 
are not woith \oui pains. Tlu Umfif dc Fnwr 
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only came because I was too ill to shave; and 
all tlie lest of the face is saddened and weakened 
by anger, disappointment, and various forms of 
luxury and laziness. . . . Carpeaux’s would have 
been beautiful, had he been fortunate in his 
youth; mine would have been stiongei had I 
been wwfoi tunate— in time *" 

The eyes of the portiait are still blue and 
smiling, and the complexion has still that pot* 
celain cleat ness which tomes of tempeiate living 
and pure thoughts. But such a look of patience 
and sadness in the wide-open e)cs and gieat 
drooping ej t bi o\\s ! He «its sunk dow n *n a chair, 
looking up .ind out, as though iheie w is indeed a 
dawn ot peace behintl the tloucl, of which he saw 
the ill'll faint ladiance. 

Yet it w<nild be a gicat mi'>t ike to connect only 
mouiiitul or tragic mtiiioii s with Hi.inlwood It 
wa> indeed, a-* Cail>le said of ho\ How, Dr. 
Arnold’s house not many miles f'oiii Coniston, 
** a temple of industrious peace.” Soi rowful and in 
.1 sense cmbitteied as the diift of Ruskin’s thought 
was,he had a gnat power of 1 ccupeiation and of 
immersing himself m his w'o k. He was probably 
happiei than he kiicw’, and it is haidly possible to 
have a mote beautiful pictuie of happy and serious 
domestic life than that heed by the circle at 
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Brantwood. His cousin Joanna and her husband 
^Arthur Severn, lived with him. The latter is an 
accomplished artist and a man of great social 
charm, while Mrs. Severn is, as 1 have said, one of 
the people who, by reason of extraordinary unsel¬ 
fishness, great practical power, devoted affection, 
and humorous perception, radiate a kind of happi. 
ness about them ; their children were born and 
grew up at Brantwood, so that Ruskiii had all the 
interests and affections of an alnmst patriarchal 
circle. Then there were great friends close at 
hand. The Miss Beevers, w'lio lived at the head of 
the Lake, were clever, simple-minded, active and 
sympathetic women, whose relations witli Mr. 
Ruskin were sisterly rather than neighbourly. 
Some of his most beautiful and intimate letters 
were written to them. Then the whole establish¬ 
ment was of a tribal type—the servants were as 
much friends as servants; and Ruskin by his 
personal charm had a way of establishing friendly 
relations with simple people. He would visit the 
village school to talk to the children, and his letters 
are full of stories of the inte rests and sayings of the 
girls, rather perhaps than of the boys, of the 
farmers and herdsmen in the fells. As life went 

^ on he became more tranquil—but he Iiad uh\:iys 

M 
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lived rather a dual life, the life of lonely reverie 
and a social life as well, in which he just put aside 
Jus private cares and displayed all his incotn* 
pirable vaiicty and chaixn of talk. Ht was very 
fond of showing his treasures to inteiested listcneis;- 
and the discuisiveness of mind which made his 
latei public writings so haid to follow was an 
added charm in his toiiscrsation. flit people 
who came in a solemn mood to Biantwood, as 
if they w'crc going to sit at the fed of a piophet 
like Elijah in a cleft of the rocks, had the nonsense 
taken vety quickly out of them at hnding a com- 
tcous English gentleman in the middle oi a very 
chceiful fimily circle, ind weie almo-^t scan¬ 
dalised when the Professor, as ht was t alle<l, instead 
of indulging in scathing di itiibes on the luxury and 
selfishness of the age, spent the evening in joining 
with moic tnetgv than skill in the chorus of 
a niggci ineiocl\, or eLipping his hands with 
convulsions of liughtc'r at some topical comic 
song. A pompous disciple who tailed at Brant- 
wood and went away ippalled it his heio’s levity^ 
said sonowfull) afteiwaids to Jiis Iritnds “Ft 
was a great disappointment to hnd that he is no 
tfue Ruskiniaii One little tradition which I 
heard on the spot is so amusing that 1 cannot 
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refrain from repeating it here It was on the 
occasion of one of his latei birthtli>s, when a 
large deputation of his admiieis, without giving 
any notice of then intention, appeared .it the liont 
door of Biantwood, sang a kind of serenade to 
thejr idol, and then leqiicstcd to sec him. Mi 
Ruskm was iin\\ell, and not in a \cr\ benevolent 
mood Howtvei, he appeared, and the solemn 
disciple who had charge of the pioteedmgs enne 
forwaid, and 111 language which he believed 
40 be appropriate to the te^te of the piophit, 
said, Mastei, was not tliat a light locund bliain **" 
Ml Kuskin replied, ** 1 am ati iid 1 do not know 
anything about that, and 1 am sure I am vci> 
much obliged to you ; but I have a p.irticiilat desiie 
to be left alone, and so I will wush you a vei> 
good moining.” 

It has been sometimes .illeged with extiaoidi- 
nary absuidity lliat Ruskm wms a post at. He 
had ot coiiise jiist as much ot the c]uality as 1- 
necessaty fot a man whose \\()ik is that of a 
writer and leUiirei and ooiitroveisi ilist. He 
liked to express his opinion, and he had no 
objection to expie-ising it in public. If you hold 
Very strong \iew’s on many matteis of puh’u 
concern, and if you think it inipoitant tint 
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other people should adopt your views, you 
naturally wish to express them as effectively as 
possible, and you use the arts which all public 
performers must condescend to. But Mr. Ruskin 
never did condescend to use public arts, except 
,the arts of the accomplished pugilist. He jvas 
a hard hitter of amazing dexterity. But he did 
not hold or express his opinions because he 
wished to enhance his own impressiveness or 
his own fame. Indeed, for years and years he 
risked a very secure fame for the sake of un^ 
popular causes and visionary schemes ; and he 
had a very strong sense of his claim to indepen¬ 
dence, and his right to live his life on his own 
lines. 

And the life he loved was the kind of life he 
lived at Brant wood—simple, comfortable, and 
sociable. He saw a great number of visitors, 
and he Nvas not in the least troubled by incon¬ 
venient shyness. There was a perpetual suc¬ 
cession of guests of every kind ; and his work 
over—it was all done as a rule by the time of 
the midday meal—he spent the rest of the day 
in simple domestic recreations. He was fond 
of woodmanship. His soft hat, his hedging- 
gloves and his chopper were very characteristic 
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signs of his presence, as they lay on the hall 
table. There was :i carpentering woodshop, for 
framing and modelling; a little fieel of boats 
lay in the miniature harbour, the pier of which 
was built by the young men who assisted him 
in translating Xenophon. There were innumer¬ 
able pet animals all about. Geological studies 
were always proceeding. There were experi¬ 
ments going on on the hill for reclaiming waste 
land ; there were all sorts of wells and water¬ 
courses contrived in the copse for the. moorland 
streams : heather and fern were rooted up, and 
the scanty soil prepared for a crop of oats, 
with the result that in the next heavy rains 
not only were the oats carried awav, but the 
very field itself, leaving nothing but the bare 
stone hill behind. 

And at home he was always willing to read 
aloud, to play chess, to talk. Let me add 
another little anecdote. There came one day 

r ^ ^4 

distinguished American to stay at Brant wood. 

>To the surprise of the party he became very 
ill at ease at dinner, and appeared to be 
labouring under grave distress of mind; but 
as the evening went on he recovered his 
' spirits. However, the thing had been so marked 
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that Mis. Severn, with simple couitcsy, asked 
him if anything had occurred to vex him. He 
smiled ratlier awkwardly, and said, <*Yes, I was 
di'jtressed at dinner to hear, as I thought, our 
venerable host spoken of befoic hi^ face as 
' the cuss,’ which is an undignihed and rather 
disagreeable term of our own.” The fact was 
that Ruskin was in Ins own circle often called 
by the old abbreviation of the word cousin 
—^thc CO/’—which need haidly have disUubed 
the sensibilities of his guest. 

4 

And now I shall ask youi Icivc to give a 
biicf account of my one deeply tieasurcd sight 
of Ruskin. I was a boy at hton, neai the 
top of the school. Eveiything was done in a 
curiously independent fashion at Eton in those 
da;ys. I W.IS President of a Literaly Society 
which held meetings ; but instead of oui lectures 
being arranged by the authorities, the matter 
was left wholly to oui selves Wc invited our 
lectureis, and left them, wdh the cheeiful in- 
difteiencc of }outh, to shift wholly for them* 
selves. Sometimes we quaitered them on a 
friendly master, sometimes we left them to pro* 
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vide their o\\n dinnei .ind bed On taking 
office I wrote to half-i-dozcn of the most 
eminent men in England, leqiieMtng them to 
conic dowm and lecture to us file's must hi\i 
thought It \eiy odd to lx in\itcd by a sthoolbov, 
but perhips the> did not w bolls dishkc il At 
any rate they most of tlx in at u pled. Uiiskin 
was a mcK name to me 111 tlmst da\s [ hid 
perhaps hiintd ovei i \oIumc 01 two t>f his 
works, and 1 fxpttl tl ought thtm ol little mtiit. 
Anyhow, he wioU to j>a> he would eonu, iiid 
that he would leduK on Amieiis \nd tlun 
I think I hid half a dozen of his Utters, vi.i> 
friendly and chiiming, sending packets of di iw 
mgs and plans which wcie to be put in the 
Iibiary to be looked it befoithind I did n(»t 
put them in the libiaiy, and I doubt if 1 e\en 
acknowledged the letteis. We u-.cd to inanige 
or mismanage the whole aflait, till the l]l)iat> 
with chairs, which wcie (he piopcity of flu 
Society, and issue the tickets. I became iwik 
that the proceedings weie going to be of sonic 
importance, from the ext'crnc anxiety on the 
part of masters and masleis wives to get ticket 
And I had several invititions transmitted to me 
to be sent on to Mr. Ruskin, foi him to dine 
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and bleep—one in particulai Irom the Head** 
master. The<ie 1 sent on to him, but he declined 
them all. He said he uoiild diive over in the 
coiiise of the evening, and must go a\\a> again 
when the lectine was o\ci , and that he would 
like a quitt room to sit 111 foi a shoit 
bcfoie the lecture, but that he was ill, and 
could not beai thi stiain of society. I ap¬ 
pealed to the Heidmastei , he ananged to have a 
hic in a loom called Chambcis, in College, 
where Masters meetings wcii held, iiid where 
he intt Mtwed oifenders ; and he said he w'Ould 
send in i cup ol eolfee foi Ruskin 1 thought 
nc> moic of the matter. About an hour before 
the meeting, 1 got i message from the Matron 
to the elfect that a gentlem in wished to sec 
me 1 went down, and there standing in the 
Mail oil's uiom was the great man himself. 
1 can see him is if it were yesteiday. He 
was slim in foim, but much bowed. He was 
clcan-shavtn then, and w'orc his hair rather 
long, his whole dress w is very old-fashioned 
to my eyes. He was dressed n c\enmg clothes, 
and I remembei Ins low-cut waistcoat, his high- 
collared coat, the long linen cults that came 
half over his hands, his white gloves. He had 
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With him bundles ol papers, and 1 lemembet 
the pieicing loi'k of his e>cs He looked worn 
and mclanchoh—ht was on the \<.ige ol a 
bad illness-but his luiniuf wi dehj^htfulK 
courteous and natui il. I took him to Chimbeis, 
and»he abked me to sit down foj a knv minutes 
and talk. He scattd himsell in tin. lleadniastei s 
chair with his elbows on the inns, sipped hts 
coffee, and asked me some questions He w.is 
\cxed, 1 lenumbLi, to find tint I had not put 
hts pictures in thi hlnai\, ind expressed his 
vexation rallui pittishU , but In. tilkid on \ti) 
j^ently and kiniil\, asked me about the Sonit) 
and about the books we lead- and I mueinluf 
the pleasine which he expicssecl when he tound 
1 had lead the whole of WalUi Scott, then 
he said ^^uddenh that he must lest. It appc.irc<l 
to me lathei an allectatioii at the time. 1 did 
not know the meaning c»f the w’oid tired, except 
in connection with football, and imapnid oldci 
people to be impervious to all such weaknessc . 
I can see the look of him as I ‘left the 100m, 
with his face bowled down occi his hand. I hen 
I came back to fetch him just before the kctiiu , 
and then 1 shall never for^^c t the clear .ind 
beautiful tones of his expicssive voice, and the 
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first lovely paragraph which now stands at the 
beginning of one of his books. The lecture 
was quite informal, indeed, foi the only time 
in Ills life, he had forgotten to bung his MS. 
Sometimes he read a few wi^rds, sometimes he 
talked ; and he giew animated every now''«and 
then, though at first he had seemed weary and 
ill at ease. At the end he said a lew woids in 
reply to a vote of thanks, shook hands with 
a few friends, and gave me a little sign with 
his lie.icl, 1 walked out with him. There was 
a closed cainage at the door. He asked me 
to see that the papers were put in the hbraiy 
foi rcfeicnce, said a very cordial good-bye, and 
<hcnc quickly awa>. 
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liY 1881 Kuskin had appaiciiUy iccummccI hts 
health. Then he liad anothti hi.iin itiuk, Imt 
emerged with renewed Mgniu, and found ilnind- 
ance of new things lo ba\ 

The moment 1 got yoni ktlri to-da\,' he 
wrote to an old friend, •'lecomnicnding me not 
to write books ... I took out the list piool 
of last Pfosef/iim and worked foi an houi .ind 
a half on it; and ha\e been tianslating some 
St. Benedict matciial since, with mucli eoinfoit 
and sense of getting—as I said—luad to sea 
again/' He took a long tour aliroid, and 
hnally was able to icsumc his Profcssoi >hip 
Sir W. B. Richmond letiied in his favour. 
The result was a more c\tnanrdii^aiy concouisc 
of hsteneis than evci He ketund on tlu \it 
of England But though his Icctuics contaiiud 
some wondei ful criticism, and some bc.iutiful 
eloquence—there is a splendid and well-known 
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passage on the art of Rossetti—yet he seemed' 
to have lost the power of connected thought; 
he disconcerted his hearers too by producing 
the sketches of amateur artists, and declaring 
that no hand like them had been put to paper 
since Lippi and Lionardo. At a lecture^, for 
instance, given in Kensington he said: ** I have 
never until to-day dared to call my friends and 
iny neighbours together to rejoice with me over 
my recovered good or rekindled hope. Both in 
fear and much thankfulness 1 have done so now ; 
yet not to tell you of any poor little piece of 
upgathercd silver of my own, but to show you 
the fine gold which has been strangely trusted 
to me, and which before was a treasure hid 
in a mountain field in Tuscany.'* This majestic 
encomium wa> simply to introduce some pen- 
and-ink drawings by a gifted amateur, Miss 
Alexander, authoress of the Roadside Songs of 
T ttscany. 

But his e.xcitability was after this date a dan¬ 
gerous and trying symptom oi his condition, 
A salient instance is his reply to a question 
addressed to him by the Liberal party at Glas¬ 
gow University, when he was asked in 1880 to 
stand for the Lord Rectorship. He was asked 
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the plain question whether he was a supporter 
of Lord Beaconsfield or Mr. Gladstone. He re¬ 
plied :— 

*‘What, ill the devil’s name, have you to do 
with either Mr. D'Israeli or Mr. Gladstone ? You 
are sjjudents at the University, and have no more 
business with politics than you have with rat- 
catching. Had you ever read len words of mine 
with understanding, you woultl have known 
that I care no more either for Mr, D’lsraeli or 
Mr. Gladstone than for two old bagpipes with 
the drones going by steam, but that I hate all 
Liberalism as I do Beelzebub, and that, with 
Carlyle, I stand, we two alone now in England, 
for God and the Queen." 

And I may here perhaps add the famous letter 
which he once wrote in reply to a request 
that he would subscribe to pay oft a debt on a 
chapel at Kichmond■ 

« Sir,— I am scornfully amused at your appeal 
to me, of all people in the w'orld the precisely 
least likely to give you a farthing! My first 
word to all men and boys who care to hear 
me is ‘ Don’t get into debt. Starve and go 
to heaven—but don't borrow, 'fry first beg¬ 
ging,—I don’t mind, if it’s really needful, steal¬ 
ing ! But don’t buy things you can t pay for !' 

** And .of all manner of debtors, pious people 
building churches they can’t pay for are the 
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mobt detestable nonsense to me. Can't you 
preach and praj behind the hedgca—or in a 
sandpit—or a coal-hole—hrst? ^ 

<*And of all manner of churches thus idiotl- 
cally built) iron churches arc the damnablest 
to me. 

*'And of all the sects of believers in any ruling 
spirit—Hindoos, Turks, Feather Idolaters,* and 
Mumbo Jumbo, and Fire woishippers, who 
want churches, your modern English Evan- - 
gclical sect is the most absurd, and entirely ' 
objectionable and unendui«ible to me ! All which 
they might very easily have found out fiom my 
books—any other sort ot sect would!—before 
botheiiiig me to wiite it to them. 

“ Evci, nevertheless, and in all this saying, 
your faithful servant, 

“John RrsKiN." 

Hut he could not understand why his vehemence 
should be lesenicd, 01 ridiculed—^Mhc moment i 
have to scold people they say 1 am ciazy," he said 
pathetically. The end of lii^ public lile was not 
far oil. He struggled through his Oxford lectures, 
.incl was pi evaded upon to gi\e some readings oi’ 
Ills previous woiks in the place ol three lancorouftl^ 
and rambling discoui cs which he had prepared*/- 
He continued to woik feverishly and unwisely,; 
taking up one thing alter another and dropping 
them in turn. A vote was passed at Oxford to^ 
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,^^dow a physiological laboratory and vivisection ; 

I 

Tlic resigned his Professorship at once, and left 
'"pxfOTd for ever. He was persuaded to begin 
^ his autobiography, to put together scattered frag- 
tnents of early reminiscences which had appeared 
ForSf and this for a time restored him to 
tranquillity. The result is, as I have said, one of 

< i 

the most beautiful hooks he ever wrote, P^ieriia^ 
in which, apart from all coiilroversy and schemes 
of reform, he traced in limpid and delicious 
sentences the memories of liis childliood. The 
stream had run clear at last, and the book must 
stand for ever as one of tlie finest monuments of 


tender reminiscence with the dew of the morning 
and of the evening upon it. And he showed too 
in his book an art so perfect as to be absolutely 
oblivious of itself, issuing in what seems an in¬ 
genuous ecstasy of pure presentment. 

But he was not able to tiiiisli it ; he had planned 
out the whole book. He went down to Seascale 
" and tried to work. ** But now he seemed," says 
.’ professor CoHingvvood, *Most among the papers 
. ,,^cattered on his table ; he could not fix his mind 
upoA them and turned from one subject to anotlicr 

‘ ;^.,v * 

f'in despair, and yet patient and kindly those 
:5«y'.;With him whose help he could no longer use, and 
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who dared not show—though he could not but V 

0^ ' * ^ 

guess it—how heartbreaking it was/' So he put 
it ail aside, and wrote one last chapter to record 
the truest companionship of his life, Joanna's ' 
Care/’ 

The clouds swept down on him again. And at 
last he saw that his work was done. He was 
seventy, and lie had more volumes to his credit 
than any living English writer. He determined to 
wait for the end, little guessing how long that wait¬ 
ing would he ; he steadily refused every kind of 
work or mental exertion, and was rewarded for it 
by a tranquillity of lift* and spirit such as he had 
never before enjoyed. He attended to a little 
business, dictated a few letters, and even allowed 
his early poems to be reprinted. He had now 
given away the whole of his capital, and his only 
income was from his books, but that was a large 
one, and enabled him to live as he wished, 
and to exercise a large generosity as well. 
Honour came to him- -strangely iionical rewards 
—and there now grew up about him a mys- 
teritms reverence, for men bcgai! to see through 
the vehemence and the fury of his later expression, 
to realise how purely and generously he had lived, 
how loftily he had schemed and thought, and how* 
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great was his legacy to the world. Hts eightieth 
birthday was the signal for a grc.it outburst ol 
praise and congratulations—floweis, ktteis, tile- 
grams, addrissis poiiicd in Hut he was past 
caring foi buth thingb Ik mpt iboii" c|Utetlv, 
stroMed in the open air, had i fiw littiis re.id 
to him, and even indii did it plus. Ik* spoke 
little. M». Goidoii Wordsworth, the giandson 
of the poet, lu'* told me hi w 111 tluso lattii 
day-i he usid to go to s«i thi t»l 1 nnn He 
was rectivid 111 mIliui with a w.iiin IuikMiiIi 
and a smik Ik wtuiUi In gin to talk about 
anything whuli he thougtd nuglit inleu't ku^kni, 
partuul.uJ) iboul iiutigii lii\tl '• You i in im¬ 
agine h(n\ I kit,’ he said, “Mntihiting niv cv- 
treniUy ciudi ukas ilioul pictiins and building*' 
to the gie.it art cnliu’ Ruskiii iMd to nod and 
smile— and then siiddLnl\ he would kindli into 
definite inteiibt, and let till sonu ^jiiiit onticj^ni 
or memorable diitiini. llis niind s' tnu*d as strong 
as ever, but remote, lost in some iiu ommiiiiic ible 
dream, and not easily to he lecilkd. Thin w i 
no trace ot tlclusion or W'lndeiinp intcllict , onI\ 
he could not be loiised. He s»eiii(d. said J'lo- 
fessor Collingwood, ^Mike tht aged Qiinn And in 
the saga, who robC late and went to bid eailv, 
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and if any one asked after her healthy sli6 ■ 
answered sharply.*' 

Of Mr. Ruskiu's closing years at Brantwood 
Professor Collingwood gives us some touching 
pictures in his Life* 1 will content myself with 
the following extract:— 

Walking out had become a greater weariness 
to him, and he had to submit to the humiliation of 
a bath-chair. To save himself even the labour of 
creeping down to his study, he sat usually in the 
turret-room upstairs, next to his bed-chamber, but 
still with the look of health in his face, and tlie fire 
in his eyes quite unconquered. lie would listen 
while B:ixter (his valet) read the news to him, 
following public events with interest, or while 
Mrs, Severn or Miss Severn read stories, novel 
after novel; but always liking old favourites best, 
and never anything that was unhappy. Some pet 
books he would pore over, or drowse over, by the 
hour. The last of these was one in which he had 
a double interest, for it was about ships of war, and 
it was written by the kinsman of a dear friend* 
Some of the artists he had loved and helped had 
failed him or left him, but Burne-Jones was 
always true. One night, going up to bed, the old 
man stopped long to look a- the photograph from 
Philip Burne-Jones’s portrait of his father. ** That’s 
my dear brotlier Net),” he said, nodding good-bye 
to the picture as he went. Next night the great' 
artist died, and of all the many losses of these later 
years this one was the hardest to bear. ” 
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His life just touched the last year of the century. 
On the 20th of January 1900, after an attack of 

I 

influenza^ he suddenly failed, and fell softly asleep 
as tile sunset came out beyond the fells. 

He was buried at Coniston; and perhaps of all 
the*tributes he received in deatli the truest and 
best was a little wreath of common tlowers sent by 
the local tailor, with the words inscribed : ‘'There 
was a man sent from God, and his name was 
John.” 


Let me try then in a few words, now that I 
have painted the outer portrait of the man, to 
sketch the inner portrait of the sj^irit, which is a 
far older and a far more lasting thing than the 
mortal bi»dy in wliicli a few years it is hound 
Ruskin came into the world gifted witli the most in¬ 
tense powder of ocular perception and observation. 
That runs through his whole work. Tn his delightful 
autobiography you can read how the little boy, witli 
no toys to speak of, spent hours in coiiiiling tlie 
bricks of the opposite house-fronts, and tracing the 
patterns of the carpet on which he crawled ; and 
how delightful to him w'as the sight of the pme 
stream of water, that rose so mysteriously from 
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the ground when the water-carl man unlocked 
springs with liis key, and filled his wheeled tatik^ yi 
And thus Ruskin kept all his life long the power of:{ 
looking into things and seeing their smallest details;.. 
so that w’hen he says that he sees this and that :/ 

• r 

in a picture, which it is impossible for ordinary, 
eyes to detect, we may at least be sure that he had -: 
looked longer at what he is describing than we are - 
ever likely to do, and with a patience, as a German 
critic once wrote, that verges upon frenzy. And 
beside that he had an intense and sensuous pleasure, 
in forms and curves, in tints and colours j acrOi^s 
the texture of the world, which seems so meaning¬ 
less to some of us, his swift brain traced subtle 
outlines and viewless perspectives ; and for him too 
the whole of a scene flushed and glowed in a \vay 
that w'e perhaps can hardly comprehend, or lost 
itself in weft of opalescent mist and shadows of 
ethereal tincture. The vocabulary of colour is 
employed from end to end by Ruskin, and never. 
either vaguely or imaginatively. And then too 

-, •I'*’ 

had the same sort of an eye for words, so that iho: 
very winds and skies of earth breathed themselv^: 
into music. That was his outfit. But beyond at!; 
that he had a brain of incredible agility, 

' 

leapt in a flash from what was beautiful to whiff' 
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was stern, and, we may be thankful, from what 
was solemn to what was humorous. TJiere is 
seldom any strain or tension about his writing ; 
for he relieves it almost instinctively jn.-'t when the 
pressure becomes acute, bv a swift turn of irony 
or pathos which refreshes the spirit. 

He suflicred peihaps much a^ he gained 
from the extremely secluded character of his 
life. But I think his guarded childhood a.id 
boyhood were probably a benefit to him. lie 
did indeed concentrate his cnesgies too much ; 
but he came into the larger world, in spile of 
his inner clogmalisni, with a curi<»usly beautiful 
sort of humility, an eager desire to win, and 
a courtesy which made him always put out his 
powers. Some one once said of him that it was 
the most touching thing in the world to see 
Ruskin, when he was already a well-known man, 
being snubbed and bidden to hold his tongue 
by his old mother, and the gracious sweetness 
with which he obeyed. But aliovc all things 
he had a temperament which is called, and 
with what mistaken depreciation 1 will not stop 

td consider, a feminine temperament. It meant 

> 

in Ruskin’s case an extreme sensitiveness, an in> 

■ ^ 

tense desire to be in affectionate and emotional 
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contact with his circle; a pretty touch of vanity, 
which w’as all the more harmless because he so 
constantly confessed it and deplored it; a great 
love of quiet, well-ordered, cosy ways of life, 
and a generosity that was never ashamed of 
confessing its fault with tears. His letters^ in 
their tenderness, their emotional quality, their 
caressing fondness, are such as many a bluff 
and sensible man may despise and dislike. But 
for all that it is that kind of secret current of 
affection that sets from lather to child, from 
brother to sister, from friend to friend, which 
binds up the wounds of the world and makes 
renunciation a more beautiful thing even than 
success. 

And then—because I do not mean this ' to 
be a flattering portrait—there was in him what 
I have already described, a real, deep-seated, 
hard belief in his own absolute rightness and 
justice; and 1 do not di>guise it. The greatest 
men of all have seen clearly enough the eternal 
distinction between right and wiong, generous' 
and mean, kindly and cruel. But they have 
lost themselves more in sorrow than in ang^r 
at the poison of sin, and have seen the beau-, 
tiful creature which lies, we dare to hope, within 
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the foulest and most ugly human manifestation. 
But Ruskiii did not look deep enough for that. 
He talked loo much about scolding and punish¬ 
ing people. As Lady Ambrose says in the AV«» 
Republicf at the conclusion of Mr. Herbert's great 
harangue:— 

What a dreadful blowing-up Mr, Herbert gave 
us last night, didn’t he ? Now that, you know, 
I think is all very well in a sermon ; but in a 
lecture, where the things are supposed to be 
taken mrue or less literally, I think it is a little 
out of place." 

It IS this, it may frankly and sorrowfully be 
confessed, that spoils much of his work—the 
implication that if yon do not agree with him 
you are certainly stupid and probably vicious. 
Some have said that he learnt thi-i trom the 
Puritanism of his father and mother, and their 
contempt for weak-minded and disorderly pecipic 
—but it is something far deeper than that. It 
might have been a little fostered in the still 
atmosphere of his childhood, by the sight of 
a father and mother, whom he knew to be 
kind and just, claiming to be so certain in 
their condemnations. But if he had not had 

taste for fault-finding himself, he would have 
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grown to recoil from it all the more at 
nearer touch of it—for in the lives of great^:; 
men it is true to say that they often grow;' 
great, so to speak, by contraries, and learn from... 
early influences quite as much what to mistrust-> 
as what to admire. I have often wondered 
whether in those last broken years of silence' 
and musing, he was not often being sorry in a 
childlike way for his great fault, his own great 
fault, and perhaps in that happy penitence which 
is the joy of the angels. I would not make light 
of this harsh strain in him, and if in a sense it 
was the blemish in his mind, it was at least the 
caii!»e of the heavenly and noble struggle wdiich . 
he fought out clay by day. 

But no one could have gathered round liijn, 
as Riiskin did, the almost passionate ailection, 
in w'hich there was always something of com¬ 
passion, of so many wise and noble men and 
women ; and one can forgive, with that sort of 
forgiveness that is three parts admiration, a fault. 


wdiich after all was lit by generous fires, and . 
which was the shadow cast upon his worc^ 
and deeds by the blaze of spirit with which i 
he loved all that was true and pure and : 
beautiful. 
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Now in dealing with this strange and beautiful 
CWe> SO sharply divided into sadness and delight, 
i this character at once so no])lc and so narrow, 
so intense and yet so yielding, I want to leave one 
point very clearly in your iniiuls. The interest 
of Riiskin's life is the interest of a personality, 
and I want you to try to regard him in that light, 
. and not either ns pro[)liel, or a reforjiier, or an 
art-critic, or a writer. 11c was all these things 
by turns—they were but tlur guises which tins 
restless and ardent tempciainenl assumed. As a 
prophet, he was unbalanced and unconvincing, 
because he had depth rather than width of view. 
He did not sec the whole problem. He saw 
clearly enough into the hearts of like-minded 
people, but he was essentially a partisan, and con¬ 
demned what he did not understand as severely 

■ 'h 

as he condemned what he liatcd. He ten^k, from 
'his education and his sheltered life, a meagre view 
. of the world. He had little sympathy with robust 
'.t^trength, and wide tracts of human nature, at its 
/bluntest and soundest, were entirely obscure to 
hitQ« And thus his reprobation was so extrava- 
i\gant that it made no appeal, not even the appeal 
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of shame and terror, to those whom he inveighed ;* 
against most fiercely. Then too he did not even ,; 
do justice to his age ; lie overlooked one of the 
best and strongest forces of the time—the resolute 
search for truth, the stern determination of the ; 
scientific spirit not to generalise till it has in\esti- 
gated. He went wrong himself in every depart¬ 
ment of his work, from his passion for generalisation 
and his acquiescence in incomplete investigation. 
What made his protests inerfcctiial was that he 
believed himself to have a perfectly analytical 
mind. His mind was indeed analytical, when 
he applied it to questions which he understood, 
and to workers with whom he sympathised. But 
he had no notion of just comparison, and when 
his sympathy was not enlisted he could not even 
analyse. He had the power of putting vague per¬ 
sonal preferences into language superficially exact, 
and this was a terrible snare to him and to his 


followers, who believed thfit they were getting 
logical reasons when they were only getting in¬ 
stinctive predilections. Yet I am far from saying 
that as a prophet his work was thrown away. He 
was no ascetic, as I have said, and thus he was 


able to see the dangers of the materialism that is not 
uplifted by the concurrence of the soul. But h^s' 
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felt that the invariable comfort in which he lived 
to some extent invalidated his message. ** If I 
had lived in a garret/' he once wrote, ** then I 
could have preached that Queen Victoria should 
do the same." But as I have said belore, he 
accepted with a sort of unquestioning loyalty the 
precise standard of material luxury in which he 
had been himself brought up, and he reg.nded 
any extension or development of this as base and 
degrading. Vet he was here in the main right, 
because he saw that the bane of the age is its 
impatience of simplicity, its worship of success, 
its preference of comfort, and its mistaking the 
quality of pleasure. 

As a reformer he made even worse shipwreck 
partly because he was but little acquainted with 
the precise condition of affairs which he under¬ 
took to reform, and partly because he tried to 
impose his own private and quite unimportant 
tastes upon the persons whom he claimed as 
disciples. The men as a rule who have made 
disciples, and have worked out an ideal of 
practical life, like Bernard of C'lairvaux, Francis 
of Assisi, Ignatius Loyola, liave been men who 
On the one hand claimed and practised an abne- 
^gation of conventional comforts—a process which 
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has a very distinct pleasure for human beings— 
whose consistency, personal charm, and authdri- ; 

• I 

tativeness sustained and rewarded their followers ‘ 

■ - ■ -. 1 .' 

But Huskin made no sweep of comforts, no simpli* 
ficalion of conditions ; he merely attempted to; 
forbid the luxuries for which he had no taste, 
while his consistency was incomplete and his task 


for personal authority small. He had not the gift 
of making his personal approval the one supreme 
reward coveted by his followers—he could not 
exalt himself into a little Deity ; and thus he Was 
called Muster mainly by men who were not in per¬ 
sonal touch with him. He said once, ** No true 
disciple of mine can ever be a Huskinian. He will 
follow not me, but the instincts of his own soul 
and the guidance of his Creator.'* But for all 
that, though he had not the gift of the malcer. 
of definite institutions, we must not make the 
mistake of underestimating his work as a re-*, 
former. He did see into the weakness of Cpm* 

i 

mercialism, and he grasped the fact that the. 

only real socialism must be based on individ-f 

■> 

iialisni. He saw that the mechanical theory"^ 
of labour and of trade competition was essentially 

* -S ' • 

degrading, because it did not evoke the gifts of the;- 

" ^ 

individual, and rewarded shrewdness rather |han* 
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ftfedistry. And here he threw his whole weight 
^^ihto the right scale. His grasp of economical 
.details was unsound, but his insight into true 
* economical principles was clear enough, because 
I'he saw that the mistake made was to tre,it it all 
as ap exact and pure science, instead of a science 
•'-'which must take account of psyehologioal prin- 
;,ciples. 

As an art critic he certainly established a new 
tradition, and the very narrowness of his tech¬ 
nical knowledge was probably one of the con¬ 
ditions of his success. He was dealing with a 
nation which is not innately artistic, which has 
a mild and rather pathetic desire to care for 
= , art, a nation which can produce, in painting, 
landscapes of extraordinary beauty and portraits 
of wonderful animation and delicacy, but which 
has failed in most other kinds of delineation. 
And in architecture, which was his other great 
province, he was dealing with a nation which 
/' Once, it seems, possessed a tradition of its own, 
;^,,,and a power of designing great bpildings, but 
/S w*hich had lost its firmness of conception and 
originality of design, and had become little 
than an accomplished copyist, or an in- 
//'/gOTOUS combiner of purloined detail. 
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In the region of painting, he persuaded the. 
languid coteries to abjure an academic tradition 
of admiration, and a mawkish tradition of pre^ 
sentation, in favour of a different but still narrow 
scheme of preferences, and a servile acceptance 
of unquestionable greatness. He gave Ti^rner 
an extravagant place, and he held out a hand 
to that singular revolt known as Pre-Rapliaelitism, 
tiie iinpuKc of which lias passed into the dignity 
of upholstery, and has done little more than 
infect native art with a precious kind of mediae¬ 
val ism. 

But licrc again he did great work. He set 
the public thinking about art, and almost per¬ 
suaded it that it cared for art. He made art 
serious and he made it respected ; and here his 
teaching may yet bear fruit, though it was 
disfigured by his ethical bias, which confused 
the truth of things, hy trying to refer two per¬ 
fectly separate impulses—the moral and the. 
artistic—to one basis. I myself believe that the 
English feeling for art is a very pl.icid sentiment,. 
W’ith little tliat is passionate about it; but though 
it has not yet attained much vitality, it may 
develop in the future: and even if Ruskin did 
not sow the seed, he at least hoed up the fallow. 
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And then as a writer he can hardly be said 
to have established a tradition, because his art 

/ 

depended upon so intimate and personal a charm. 
I am thankful myself that he did not establish 
a tradition in this respect—for wliile such a 
tradition is a great sign of commanding influence 
in a writer, it is a sign of a corresponding 
weakness in his followers. Writers must learn 
to express their thoughts in their own way; 
and it is better to liorrow tho\ighls than to 
purloin a medium. The art of literary imitation 
ih a very easy one, and needs only a very 
second-rate gift. Small wonder that we Kiiglisli- 
men, trained on so narrow a classical trailition, 
should he so prone to rank literary imitation 
high. Boys wlio have been taught that the 
best Latin verse and prose is the most ingenioiij^ 
cento of phrases, not imitated but transferred 
from classical writers, may be excused if they 
rank the gift of imitation aliove that of forcilile 
expression. 1 mean to discuss the style of 
Ruskin elsewhere, but I hold that «one of his 
supreme felicities was that his mind was not 
cramped by a clas->ica] education. I do not 
undervalue that education for other purposes; 
it lends some exactness of thought and some 
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terseness of expression to practical minds. 
Ruskin is only one of the notable instances 
which far to prove that the gicatest writers 
of the century—Keats, Walter Scott, Carlyle, 
Browning—were men who hardly came under 
classical influences at all; while other great 
writers—Woidsworth, Tennyson, Byron, and 
Shelley—obtained no distinction in academical 
excM rises; and the few great writers whom our 
universities rcwaided, such as Matthew Arnold, 
Newman, and Pater, can hardly be ranked 
among the leading htciary influences of the 
century. 

And let me hei e add the strange and somewhat 
whimsical snmmaiy which Riiskm gave of his 
own life-woik, a short time before he sank into 
the final silence. 

“Foi in lough approximation of date nearest 
to the completion of the sevcial pieces of my 
pa^t work, as they are built one on the other,— 
at twenty, 1 wrote Modern Pmniets; at thirty, 
The Stoim oj Venue \ at iorty, Vnto this Last; at 
fifty the Inaugural Oxtoid Lecture^ , and if Fors 
C/avt^*ta is ever finished as I mean—it will mark 
the mind I had at sixty; and leave me in my 
si'veiith day of life, perhaps—to rest. For 
code of all I had to teach wdll then be, in form> 
as it IS at this hour, in substance, completed.. 
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-Mddem Painters taught the claim of all lower 
liature on the hearts of men ; of the rock, and 
^ave, and herb, as a part of their necessary 
spirit life; in all that I now bitl you to do, to 
dr«ss the earth and keep it, 1 am fulfilling what I 
then began. 

** The Stones of Venice taught the laws of con¬ 
structive Art, and the dependence of all human 
work or edifice, tor its beauty, 011 the happy 
life of the workman ; Unto tfiis Ltt.<t taught the 
laws of that life itself, and its dependence on 
the Sun of Justice; tlie Inaugural Oxford Lectures, 
the necessity that it should be led, and the 
gracious laws of beauty and labour recognised, 
by the upper, no less than the lower, classes 
of England ; and lastly, Fors C/avigera has declared 
the relation of thej>e to each other, ajul tJie only 
\possiblc conditions of peace and luuiour, fol¬ 
low and high, rich and poor, together, in the 
holding of that first Estate, under the only 
'Despot, God, from which whoso falls, angel or 
man, is kept, not mythically or disputably, but 
here in visible horror of chains under darkness 
to the judgment of the great day; and in 
keeping which service is perfect freedom, and 
inheritance of all that a loving Creator can 
give to His creatures, and an immortal Father 

His children: 

-“This, then, is the message, which, knowing 
OQ .more as I unfolded the scroll of it, what 
would be written there, than a blade of 
grass knows what the form of its fruit shall be, 


o 
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I have been led on year by year to speak, even *^5 
to this its end. .V 

And now it seems to me, looking back over • 
the various fragments of it written since the year ■ ; 
i860, Unio this Lastf Time and Tide^ Mmera \ 
Pulverist and Eagles JVest, together with the ... 
seven years' volumes of Ears Clavigerat that it : 
has been clearly enough and repeatedly enough ? 
spoken for those who will hear: and that, after 
such indexed summary of it as I may be able 
to give in the remaining numbers of this seventh 
volume, I should set aside this political work 
as sufficiently done; and etiter into my own , 
rest, and your next needed service, by completing 
the bye-law books of Botany and Geology for 
St, (Jeorge's Schools, together with so much law 
of art as it may be possible to explain or exhibit, 
under the foul conditions of the age." 


4 

There is yet another point on which stress - 
must be laid, and that is Ruskin's incredible 
and dangerous industry ; as he once wrote, ** Life 
without industry is guilt; and industry without 
art is brutality." Let us ccmiparc him with his 
great contemporary Carlyle, in whom long periods ' 
of solid diligence alternated with long stretches of 
mournful indolence. Carlyle was a sayer of great 
truths, and I am not so mean as to try to UQder-.' 
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value his splendid service to his generation. But 
Carlyle was not possessed by the intense desire 
to do tangible and practical things for mankind, 
though he said that a solidly built bridge was 
a finer and a holier thing than the best book ever 
written ; and there is truth in the hiinu)rt>us words 
of FitzGerald, that Carlyle had sat pretty com¬ 
fortably in his study at Chelsea, scolding all the 
world for not being heroic, and yet not very 
precise in telling them how. But the record 
of Ruskin's life and his hu^y days is not like 
this. He was consumed by a demon of activity. 
Consider the sort of day which he used to spend 
in Venice, rising with the dawn, drawing, as 
he humorously said, one half of a building while 
the masons were employed in pulling down the 
other half, taking measurements, noting details, 
doing this for ten hours at a stretch till the 
shadow^s had shifted ; then going back to write, 
read and talk; and this not once or twice a week, 
bu^ day by day for months together. Remember 
the kind of life he lived in Oxford, talking, lec¬ 
turing, working, teaching in his drawing school, 

■ and then going back to his home to work and 
read, with an endless flood of letters pouring 
in upon him day by day, which lie answered fully, 
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patiently, courteously, and humorously, nevei* 
taking refuge behind fixed phtases, but putting 
a pait of himself into every sentence he ever 
penned. And all the while he was planning 
museums and ananging collections, while his 
lescaichcs into iiatiiial things were not merely 
a poetical contemplation ot a dilettante catching 
of cflects, but hard discrimination and careful 
expeliment. I do not believe that thcic was ever 
a life lived of such tremendous activity, and none 
of it mechanic il toil, but heart-wasting and brain- 
consiiming work. The wondci is not that his 
brain ga\c way, but that it did not collapse long 
befoic. Kven a conveisatum was not an easy 
thing foi Ruskin He was alwa>s willing to see 
and talk to stiangcis as well as fiitnds ; he never 
was absorbed oi picotcupicd, hut he put his 
heart into his talk ; he nevci dcHintc) upon im-* 
prtssivc platitudes, but he turned on the full 
sticiigth of his mental cun cut, whatever was his 
need of silence and lest. 

H c his by some been shamelully accused 
of post. The mischief of that • nticism is that 
there is something in it. “To the vanity,” he 
once wrote, I plead guilty—no man is more 
intensely vain than 1 am, but my vanity is set 
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on having it known of me that I am a good 
master, not in ha\ing it satJ of me tluit 1 am 
a smooth author. M)’ vanitv is nc\ei more 
wounded than in being called a tine writer, 
meaning—that nobody netd niiiul vliat 1 sav 

Bpt of course it may be idrnitted thit 111 the 
case of <ill men who ii\e for and in pcifoimancc, 
whether it be on sackbut 01 dulcinici, on stige 
or in pulpit, with brush 01 pen, it is iinpo'^siblc 
to ehmmitc a dash of the (ssintial inoiuittbank 
the quality winch, udiictd to its lowest foiinula, 
may be summtd up in tlic words, “ See me do it ’ ' 
and the child who btgui b\ siting fiom Ins 
nursciy pulpit “People bt good,* was suit on 
occasion to si) mote than he knew, and indeed 
had icason to be thinkful if he did not siy more 
than he me iiit. 

Bui the essence of the po^icur is this, that .ill 
that he does, he icgard-* from the point of view, 
not of the efiect it may have on othti >, or foi the 
share that he mi) take in the sciviee of the 
world, but that the ceho and leflection of his 
effectiveness may come biek to mm born the 
mouths and eyes of men, like the air) chords 
which come back from precipice ind ci ig .it 
the blast of some Alpine horn. The pa uo does 
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not desire to be served, but to be known to serve., . 
It is his own content, and not the content of 
others that he is in search of. It is no happiness 
to him to have added to the peace of the world, 
if he is unpraised and iinhonoured. No one can 
be unaware of the comforting warmth of f§me, 
earned or unearned; but that was not what 
Ruskin wanted. And it is a vile calumny to say 
that he worked for his own honour and satisfac¬ 
tion. He desired to increase and multiply joy; 
he did increase it a hundredfold, and most when 
he was himself sorrowful even unto death. 

I do not want here to disguise his faults: he 
was exacting, suspicious, irritable and wayward. 
He had none of the bluff good-humour, the 
sturdy dutifulness of the solid type of English¬ 
man, who does fine work in the world. He 

t 

could not bear to be thwarted or opposed. He 
was dogmatic, self-opinionated, and vain ; but these 
faults are but the seams and channels in the 
weather-worn crag, which would otherwise be 
but a meaningless pyramid of stone. We ought 
not to love the faults of great men or to condone . 
them, but we may love them because of their 
faults, and because of the gallant fight they m^e, 

i 

with them, with an intensity and a compassion 
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that we cannot give to statuesque and flawless 
lives. The whole thing, in its enthusiasm, its 
guilelessness, its passion for all that is pure and 
beautiful, is so infinitely noble, that I for one 
“can but regard it with an awe and a gratitude 
tha^ is half wonder and half shame—wonder 
at a thing so great, and shame that one can be 
so far away from what a man may be. 

5 

And so one is brought back to the fact that it 
was as a personality that Ruskin had his effect on 
the generation ; and that personality 1 shall try to 
delineate, though of all things in the world per¬ 
sonality is the hardest thing to estimate, fiU" one 
simple reason, that a character is not only, as is 
often supposed, a mixture of ingredients, like a salad 
or a stew, the net result of which is grateful and 
savoury. U may be looked at in that aspect, and 
it is true enough that in dealing with people for 
ordinary social purposes, one is justified in regard¬ 
ing temperaments in this liglit, a>* compounded 
dishes, where a certain balance and proportion of 
qualities makes the effect of a personality pungent 
or fragrant, commonplace or repellent, as the case 
may be. But wiien it comes to the deeper 
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relations of life, when one is concerned with 

and admiring people, being moved by what they '!# 

say or think, imitating them, even worshipping l) 


them, there come in two further qualities, whidb ; 
are not only a question of blend and proportion, 


but twro perfectly distinct things—^two qualities ;• 
which are difficult to disentangle and analyse, 1 


because they permeate other qualities, making 
them on the one hand attractive and on the other 


emphatic. And these two great qualities are on . 
the one hand charm, and on the other moral force. 

V 

It is very hard to say what charm is, and in what; 
it consists. It is a thing which some people •. 
possess to an extraordinary degree, making all. 
that they do or say interesting and beautiful, ' 
penetrating gesture and movement, feature and 
voice, so that it all seems a revelation of some . 


secret and inner beauty of soul and mind. Yet 
this charm is in itself and by itself a dangerous: 
thing, for it often coexists without any great., 
degree of moral force, and lives so much in Jts> 
own power of pleasing, that it is often apt to leid 
its owmer to make any sacrifices if only he can. 
please. And thus because such charm is as much. 
felt by the evil and sensual as by the high-mindedyii 
and pure, it sometimes falls a victim quite early ill; 
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jUe to gross and robust influences, and is carried 
}off captive over dark seas of experience, like some 
beautiful slave to serve the passion of evil masters. 

K ' 

And then too there is a further kind of charm, 


which is not a superficial charm, but the fragrance 
of a sweet-tempered, simple, and peaceable char¬ 
acter, which wins regard and trust because it is 
modest and trustworthy, reasonable and sympa¬ 
thetic, and does not easily condemn or despise. 
Such as these have a way of drawing out and 
evoking the best of others, and are hn'cd partly on 
that account. 

Now Ruskin had both of these kinds of charm. 
It may again be stated that lliougli he was often, 
in his public utterances, vehement, bitter, and 
incisive, these qualities did not appear in his private 
intercourse or in his talk. He was in ordinary 
•companionship extraordinarily graceful and win- 
' ■ ning, courteous and considerate. Not only was 
his own talk flowing and suggestive, and full of 

♦“ 

,I beauty both of thought and word, but he had a 
power of comforting and reassuring Ihc shy and 
awkward, of deftly taking up and embellishing 
' the murmurs of embarrassed people, yet without 
Y seeming to make them his own. And he had too a 
' delightful frankness, which made his companions feel 

V' ' ' 
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that he was saying what he thought, and giving his 
best. In this he was like Carlyle, who grumbled 

V 

and fulminated, heaven knows, in his writings, 
but whose private vehemences and violences were'^ 
corrected by a glance both humorous and tender, 
which took otf the edge of his incisiveness gnd 
sugared the bitter cup. And Ruskin too, in his 
public lectures, had an incomparable atmosphere 
of grace and pathos about him. His high, clear, 
and delicate voice rose like the voice of the wind ; 
his vehement and brilliant gestures amplified and 
interpreted his words; and his flashing eyes, with 
their pale-blue light, now indignant and now 
appealing, intercepted and electrified tlie glances, 
of his hearers. There was little of the art of the 
orator about him—little of that voluminous thunder 
which in men like Mr. Bright or Mr. Gladstone 
dominated an audience and kept them spell-bound, 
waiting on every measured word. Compared to 
these the eloquence of Ruskin had an almost 
feminine quality ; it was the music of the soul that 
made itself heard, whether in the passionate 
enthusiasm for some work of delicate grace or 
suggestive beauty, or the poignant personal distress, 
the uncomforted cry for faith and strength, which 
came with such an appealing frankness from his lips,' 
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And then of that other quality, which I have 
called moral force, which is like the steam of the 
engine or the charge of the gun—that force of 
conviction which drives a truth home into careless 
or indiflFcrent minds—this lie had in fullest mca- 
surf. It may be thought that part of Kuskin’s 
sick vision of the world, the insistence with which 
the meanness, the stupidity, the inditfcrence, the 
cruelty of humanity beat upon him, came from 
within rather than from without. And of course 
such melancholy as his does reach and react upon 
the overstrung brain. One in Kuskin’s frame of 
mind selects, by an instinctive sadness, those 
elements of experience and fact w’hich confirm his 
hopeless outlook ; and thus his sadness is deepened 
and fed. 

But for all that he had the power, which I have 
spoken of before,—and which is a power confined 
to the truest and noblest of human spirits,—that 
power of concerning itself not with its own comfort 
and welfare, but wdth the welfare of the w'orld, and 
grieving intolerably over evils which seem so 
unnecessary, and which yet are so impossible to 
prevent or to cure, The selfish man, at the sight 
of suffering and misery, asks brutally, Am 1 my 
brother's keeper ?" ur he shrugs his shoulders 
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cynically at what he does not approve, or even 
takes «i scciit and complacent pleabure in the 
thought that he cnjojs immunity fiom such 
troubles, or perhips even congratulates himself on 
the strength and prudence which hive pieserved 
him from such catastrophes That is the attitude 
of the Pharisee and the tyiant, and it is by that 
temper that the w'oist evils of the woild arc pro¬ 
pagated and perpetuated. 

Hut Kiiskin, and such as Kuskin, cast tlieinselves 
with a blind fniy of indignation and angei into 
the fray They .ire so sensitive to all in}iistice 
and to all btutahh. that thcN lose thtinsehcs in 
scathing words, and feverish phiascs of hoiror 
and disgust and dcspin And then whin the 
scheme^ th.it sum to such piophtts so simple 
and so desiribli, so eftectivc in helping humanUy 
out of the mne, all bn.ik down and inoui ridicule 
md contempt, whit wonder if they fall into 
’Wtetihcdnc'is and fien/v it the thought of all the 
happiness which men thiovv away foi themselves^ 
and the hippiness of which men deprive others out 
of me re wantonness incl car elessness It was here, 
1 think, that the stiength I'f Ruskin's message lay* 
Men who see and fed as he did aie the hope 
of the human lace, because they show that the 
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moral temperature is slowly but suicly rising, and 
that the geneious and noble impulses of the con¬ 
science and the heail are on the incicase. And 
Rubkin had to my mind one distinguishing nutk of 
the true prophet—that he was no patilot. Ile w.is 
coveerned with human rather tliaii with national 
welfaie. 1 am nol denying the foice of patnot- 
ism, or the pait it plays in the developnieni of the 
human race. But thcie a nobki ^.iilhusiasm 
even than tlic cnthiisia^n ioi i.ici uid nation; bt- 
Caiisc the tiiumph ol patriotism nni'.t necessarily 
cany with it the quenching of the a piiations of 
othet nations, then (Kdtat and tlmi discomhtiin. 
It IS Old) l^rannj on a laiger scale. Kuslvin no 
doubt mi^cakiilated .oid misunderstood the nituie 
of his LOunti>men, the msuiaril> and tiu isolation 
which mai ks then conqiiti mg patii i kit no one who 
cares for the laigei hopes of humaml> can hope 
or dream that the end is to be limited by national 
greatnes’). That is not a populai vision in England, 
unless it IS accompanied by a pioviso that the seat 
of the federated government of the’ woild shall 
be in London, anrl that Engb'li sli.ill be the 
language of the human lace. Hut Ruskin judged 
Other nations not accoiding to their resemblance 
to our own race, but by their virtue and nobility. 
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And it must be kept in mind that he was, like all 
the greatest figures of our late nineteenth century 
—Tennyson, Browning, Carlyle—a moralist before 
anything else. England, said a great French 
critic, is pre-eminent for the seriousness with 
which she has treated moral ideas in art; and 
there is no disguising the fact that morality and 
not art is our main concern. Part of Ruskia's in- 
» fliience was clue to the fact that he based art on 
morality; and there is little doubt that if he had 
preached art as vehemently for its own sake, he 
would have found but few listeners and few'er 
disciples. 

It is then as a personality and as a moralist 
that we have to regard him ; as a man of clear 
vision, relentless idealism, and kindling speech ; 
who above all manifested the splendid instinctive 
abnegation of private happinC'^s, not calculating 
loss and gain in a spirit of barter, but finding 
contentment impossible, while others were ill- 
content ; that spirit which is expressed by a 
parable in the beautiful words of the Song of 
Songs; “ They made me the keeper of the vine¬ 
yards ; but mine own viney.ird have I not kept." 

And now I will say one last thing to which 
all that 1 have said has been leading— a thing 
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bafne to me upon the winds and waves of life, 
by grievous experience, and, I am not ashamed 
to say, by sad self-questioning. And this thing 
is confirmed, in its height and depth, by the 
vronderful life that we have been considering. 
No, saint or philosoplier has ever done more 
than guess, in fear and perplexity often, and 
rarely in confidence or certainty, at the meaning 
of our life, our pilgrimage. So much of life, 
in spile of its glimp>es of joy and light, seems 
so aimless, perplexed, unaccunnlahlc, with 
its mysterious satisfactions, its disproportionate 
sorrows. Hut the best and noblest of men have 
seemed to .see in it a chance, if we are frank and 
candid in facing experience, and if we are not 
dismayed by its shadi^ws or misled by its sun¬ 
shine, a cliance of having something done f(»r 
our spirits whicli can be done in no other way. 
A good m.'iny people start with a high-hearted 
belief in life and it^ possibilities ; and then like the 
grain sown by the Heavenly Sower, many lives 
are withered by sensuality, or choketl by pros- 

•V. 

perity, or eaten up by evil influences, or drenched 
by dulness ; but whatever happens we are not 
meant to find life easy and deligiitful; it is a 
discipline, when all is said and done. Hut there 
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lb something deeper than that. Depend upon 
it/ said old Cailyle, <'the l>ta\e man has somehow 
01 other to give his life a^ay.'' We aie called 
upon to make an unconditional suriendcr. Uiv* 
conditional 1 say, because it cannot be on our 
own teims. We cannot lesctve what we Jike, 
01 choose what we piefer It is a surrender to 
a gicat and awful Will, of whose woikings we 
know little, but which means to triumph, whatever 
we ma> do to hinder or dela> its purpose We 
must woik indeed by the best light that we have. 
Wc must do the next thing, and the kind thing, 
and the eout igtous thing, as it falls to us to do. 
liut sooiiei oi lalci we must yield out wills up, 
and not simply out of tame ind fearful sub¬ 
mission, bill bee.uist wc at last see tint the W*ill 
behnul all things gicitcr, puier, mote beautiful, 
mote lioK than anvthmg we can m4agine or 
express Some lind this easiei than others-—., 
and some ne\er seem to ichicie it—wdnch is 
the hudest problem of ail. Hut there is no peace 
without that su render, though il cannot be made 
at once , theic is in most of us a Jhbic of sclf^wiU, 
of hardness, ot stubbornness which we cannot 
bleak, but which Goci may be trusted to break* 
foi Its, if we desire it to be bioken. And tbe 
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reason why the life of Ruskin is so marvellous 
; a record, is that we here see the unconditional 
surrender, of which I speak, made on the most 
august scale by a man dear to God, starting in 
life with high gifts and tioble advantages. 

\Vill you bear with me if I entreat y<.»ii to 
discern this truth not in the life of Ruskin but 
in your own lives as well ? Do not think for a 
moment that I mean that life ought to be a 
mournful metaphysii', without light and energy 
and joy. The nu^re of these that we have in 
our lives the better for each and ail. Hut if 
the light is clouded, and the joy is blotted out, 
and the energy burns low, it is a sign not that 
we have failed, but that the mind of God is bent 
still more urgently upon us. What we may 
pray for and desire is courage, to live eagerly 
in joy and not less eagerly in sorrow ; to be 
temperate in happiness, and courageous in trouble ; 
that we may say in the words of Riiskiii’s great 
poet-friend, whose splendid optimism still made 
the great surrender— 

“ What’s Life to me ? 

Where'er I look is fire; where'er I listen 
Music; and where I tend, bliss evermore.” 


I) 



LECTURE VII 


There is a great deal scattered about through-' ' 
Huskin's various books of the development of v 
liis literary style, and of the various influences : 
which helped to mould it. His own account ' 
of the matter is very interesting, not because it v 
offers a key to the mystery, but because it wholly 
fails to explain anything or to account for any-' 
thing. It is rather as though a painter were 
say what kinds of brushes he used, and where, , 
he got his colours; but the instinct by which - 
the artist knows that a blot of paint of a 
certain shape and in a certain juxtaposition, 
will produce the effect upon the eye ot a 
moss-grown stone, or of a tuft of 
grass, this is the incommunicable and th^. 
explicable thing. It is the same with langu^l^f 
We have all of us all the material to work 
which Kuskin had. The thoughts are not whol|f 
original or unfamiliar. We can most of us ,ogh^ 

aaf 
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'^struct a grammatical sentence, and it is in our 
power if we choose to make lists of striking words. 
But what we cannot commind is the delicate iipplc 
of mood, the ixonical emphasis, the contrast of 
humour and pathos, the subtle insistence on the 
cenlral thought, tht logical staiuisc that leads 
to the peremptory thmi\. Ihcn too l un^s in 
the art ol the coherent paragraph, the piien- 
thesis that lefteslus and sustains the thought, 
the melodious cideiiet ol voids, the* subtle 
alliteration Ruskiii hid, iiist ut all, intensity 
of feeling, then great imiditv ot cxpicssion 
I do not feel lint his intcllectiul griisp is voiN 
great. He cm, oi he could in eailici days, 
follow a dehnite path, and pick his way vny 
directly, to the goal, aeoidmg Ihi thoughts which 
are not the exact ones that he needs, and which 
tend by then smiihiiity to the ce*ntial thought 
to confuse the less ptecise thinker , but he had 
not the gift of a wide survey, the power which 
veiy impiessive wuitcis have of letting.the whole 
body of thought just influence and contribute to, 
Without distracting or bluiring, the ctntral point. 
He had a splendid gilt of pictuiesquc illustiation, 
and in the eailar days a wonderful power of 
ipetaphor—of expressing one thought in the terms 
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of another, which is the essence of the poetical ^ 
gift. And then, though he never mastered the 
limitations of poetry—he was indeed mastered 
by them—his poetical work gave him a great 
range of vocabulary, and a matchless power 
of amassing together words beautiful in them¬ 
selves, and infinitely enhanced by their contact 
with other words. 

Pope was one of his masters, he says, for 
absolute lucidity of expression, perfect balance , 
and conciseness, and complete freedom from 
anything otiose or disproportioned. One knows 
too that he fell at one time under the influence 
of Hooker, and that part of Modem Painters 
was written under the sway of Hooker’s stately 
deliberation and his incomparable cogency of 
thought. And further, he stales that he owed 
much to Dr. Johnson, in respect of clear and 
just statement, orderly sequence, and harmonious 
evolutions. 

But he insists that he owed his vocabulary, 
his sense of rhythm and cadence, the solemnity 
and dignity of his vocabulary, entirely to his 
study of the Bible. 

Here is the passage in which he makes the 
above statement:— 
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. I have above said that had it not been for 
rconstant reading of the Bible, I might probal\|[y 
have taken Johnson for my model of English. 
To a useful extent I have always done so; in 
these first essays, partly because I could not 
help it, partly of set, and well set, purpose. 

*^On our foreign journeys, it being of course 
desirable to keep the luggage as light as possible, 

^ ray father had judged that four little volumes of 
Johnson—the Id/t'r and the did, under 

names wholly appropriate to the circumstances, 
contain more substantial literary nourishment 
than could be, from any other author, packed 
into so portable compass. And accordingly, in 
spare hours, and tin wet days, tlic turns and 
returns of reiterated Rambler and iterated Idler 
fastened themselves in my ears and mind ; nor 
was it possible for me, till long afterwards, to 
quit myself of Johnsonian symmetry and balance 
in sentences intended, either with swordsman’s or 
pavior’s blow, to cleave an enemy's crest, or 
drive down the oaken pile of a principle. 1 
never for an instant compared Johnson to Scott, 
Pope, Byron, or any of the really great writers 
whom 1 loved. But 1 at once and for ever re¬ 
cognised in him a man entirely sincere, and 
infatlibly wise in the view and estimate he gave 
• of the common questions, business, and ways of 
the world. 1 valued his sentences not primarily 
because they were symmetrical, but because they 
were just, and clear ; it is a method of judgment 
rarely used by the average public, who ask from 
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an author always, in the first place, argiitnej 
in favour of their own opinions, in elegant terin^jp^r 
and are just as ready with their applause for 
sentence of Macaulay's, which may have no 
sense in it than a blot pinched between doubledflvi 
paper, as to reject one of Johnson's, telling agaiiist"^. 
their own prejudice,—though its symmetry be.as ;' 
of thunder answering from two horizons.” 


1 


This is to a certain extent true ; but the truth , 
lies deeper still ; Ruskin did not really find his 

V 

style until he had finally and effectually freed 
himself from all such influences. He began by .. 
Iiaving a rich and sonorous vocabulary, a strong 
sense of balance and antithesis, preference fot 
rolling rhetoric and answering clauses. Th^ 
effects arc patent and indisputable; but it is 
rhetoric, and sometimes almost bombast. It i$ 
like a child playing with thunderbolts, and finding' 
it excellent fun. The sentences smell of the 
platform and of the pulpit; they are youthfully: 
resplendent, and dogmatic with the infallibility of. 
inexperience. One feels the writer is saying, “ Here 
we go,” and half the joy of it lies, not in having; 
something to say, but in saying it so loud and cleafi^^ 
Of course when all is said, it is the work of a man.; 
of genius, but it is hard, metallic, made-up writ^gl: 
There are plenty of iine things said and trumpejted' 
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U I', 


its fine vigour and peremptoriness, and in the 


promise of mastery given by the fervent analysis 

h ^ 

and boisterous energy. 

Here is an instance of the measured Johnsonian 

, A 

: mapner:— 


He who has built himself a hut on a desert 
beathi and carved his bed, and table, and chair 
out of the nearest forest, may have some right 
to take pride in the appliances of his narrow 
chamber, as assuredly he will have joy in them. 
But the man who has had a palace built, and 
adorned, and furnished for him, may indeed have 
many advantages above the other, but he has 
i no reason to be proud of his upholsterer's skill ; 
and it is ten to one if he has half the joy in his 
couch of ivory that the other will have in his 
pallet of pine." 

\ * 

In the following passage, which stood in the 
first and second editions of Modern Paintersf 
. but was cancelled in the third, he describes the 
.treatment of Venice by certain great artists. 

■ :He concludes :— 

. ^ 

t “But let us take, with Turner, the last and 

^ jh 

greatest step of all. Thank heaven, wc are 
''in, sunshine again,—and what sunshine! Not 
the lurid, gloomy, plague-like oppression of 
T.Canaletti, but white, dashing fulness of dazzling 
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light, which the waves drink and the cloud$:-; 
breathe, bounding and burning in intensity of joy., 
That sky,—it is a very visible infinity,—liquid/ , 
measureless, unfathomable, panting and melting 
througti the chasms in the long fields of snow«> 
white, flaked, slow-moving vapour, that guide the 
eye along their multitudinous waves down to 
the islanded rest of the Euganean hills. Do 

we dream, or does the white forked sail drift 
nearer, and nearer yet, diminishing the blue 
sea between us with the fulness of its wings ? It 
pauses now; but the quivering of its bright 
reflection troubles the sliadows of the sea, those 
azure, fathomless depths of crystal mystery on 
which the swiftness of the poised gondola floats 
double, its black beak lifted like the crest of a dark 
ocean bird, its scarlet draperies flashed back from 
the kindling surface, and its bent oar breaking the 
radiant water into a dust of gold. Dreamlike and 
dim, but glorious, the unnumbered palaces lift 
tlicir shafts out of the hollow sea,—pale ranks . 
of motionless flame,—^their mighty towers sent up 
to heaven like longues of more eager fire,—their 
grey domes looming vast and dark, like eclipsed 
worlds,—their sculptured arabesques and purple 
marble fading farther and fainter, league beyond 
league, lost in the light of distance. Detail after 
detail, thought beyond thought, 3^011 find and feel 
them through the radiant myster}’, inexhaustible sis : 
indistinct, beautiful, but never ail revealed; secret 
in fulness, confused in symmetry, as nature > 
herself is to the bewildered and foiled glance^. 
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giving out of that indistinctness, and through that 
confusion, the perpetual newness of the infinite 
and the beautiful. 

Yes, Mr Turner, we are in \renice now.” 


Let me here frankly confess that to myself 
the .style of the Modern Painters is not wholly 
attractive. It is too argumentative and rhetori¬ 
cal, didactic rather than persuasive, and the 
device grows monotonous by which the thought 
gets gradually infused by emotion, until it cul¬ 
minates ill one of those rich rolling sentences, 
which break like a huge sea-billow, full of sound 
and colour and motion. But the beauty of the 
great sentences themselves arc indisputable, the 
. perfect certainty of ttiuch, the feeling that he 
is never mastered by his material, but has all 
the substance of language at his command— 
these qualities are patent and undeniable. But 
one feels rather as Queen Victoria is recorded 
to have said of Mr. Gladstone, that she disliked 
her interviews with him because he. talked to 
her as if she was a public meeting. There is 
a sense of being clamoured at and overwlielined, 
rather than of being led and persuaded. And 
there is something more than bitterness in 
V Whistler's famous criticism when he said that 
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Ruskin was possessed of flow of lati; 
that would, could he hear it, give Titian 
same shock of surprise that was Balaam's, when.o 
the first great critic proffered his opinions.” 

Ruskin wrote, as we know, with singular ease^' i 
but at the same time he took immense pfiins. 




He rose very early, and did his writing in the?, 

freshness of the day, and it was his haT^it itb 

read aloud at breakfast, to his family or his^' 

* 

fellow-travellers, what he had written, for their . 
approval rather than for their criticism. 

U J. '' 

The characteristics which 1 have mentioned^^. 
mark all his earlier work. You will find them / 
in his earliest papers, those elaborate studies (A/ 
cottage architecture in various countries, whicjh; 
he contributed when hardly more than a boy^ 
to a magazine: and this manner culminates in. 
the Sfof/cs of Veuicct in which he showed the ulti-/ 


mate development of this didactic and rhetorical? 
art. 

Then we come to the middle manner-^tthfe. 

• j 


later volumes of the Modem Painters and ‘ the: 

♦ - ' , 

books like Sesame and Lilies, Here the vehemence^ 
is a good deal abated; there is a substitution^' 
so to speak, of wood for wind; the blare 

'' • L 

the cornet is exchanged for the softer melo^ 
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of what the Greeks called 'Mhe spittle-wasting 
flute.” The shle has lost in Inidne&s and 
gained immensely in beauty. 'Iheie m> still a 
love of balance and antithesis but it 1 now 
more a question of ordtily stquenct and stiuc- 
ture^—the C(nintci point is less \isible. And heie 
I may say is the point at which the ordinalv 
reader stops. The man of taste and intelligciue 
can peiccivc as a rule the laiilts ol the earliei 
mannei, its gusty tloquence, it-, slnn^i-cnt melody. 
He can detect the mellilliious bcMuty ol the 
new cadences, the mou equable tivtuie; il he 
sees the ait ol it less, he is awaie still moie 
subtly that it is theie*. And 1 would not say 
a w^ord to shake any one's iaith 111 the pci lection 
of the ait, 01 his admiiation ol the more 
chastened mood. Iiony, lender and delicate 
enough, has taken the place of lieiiehant ecn'.iiie 
or sharp saicasm. Ruskin allows hiinself to 
feel more in public, to employ inoie intim.itc 
emotions, more delicate mysteries qf thought. 
A touch of failure and suffenm' has laid its 
chastening hand upon the page ; he is not less 
sure, but he is less dogmatic ; and he has learnt 
that men must be peisuadcd lather thetn einn- 
manded to believe. 
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Here are one or two instances of this Bne f 

,T 

manner. The first is a very famous passage on 
Calais church, of which he himself did not . 
w'holly approve, l>ecause he thought that the 
word-painting of it distracted the minds of his 
readers from more valuable considerations. , 


“ I cannot find w'ords to express the intense 
pleasure I have always in first finding myself, 
after some prolonged stay in England, at the 
foot of the old tower of Calais church. The 
large neglect, the noble unsightliness of it; the 
record of its years written so visibly, yet without 
sign of weakness or decay; its stern wasteness 
and gloom, eaten away by the Channel winds, 
and overgrown with the bitter sea grasses ; its 
slates and tiles all shaken and rent, and yet not 
falling; its desert of brickwork full of bolts, 
and holes, and ugly fissures, and yet strong, like 
a bare brown rock; its carelessness of what any 
one thinks or feels about it, putting forth no claim, 
having no beauty nor desirableness, pride, nor 
grace : yet neither asking for pity ; not, as ruins 
are, useless and piteous, feebly or fondly garrulous 
of belter d^iys ; but useful still, going through its 
own daily work,—as some old fisherman beaten 
grey by storm, yet drawing his daily nets: so it 
stands, with no complaint about its past youth, in 
blanched and meagre massiveness and serviceable* 
ness, gathering human souls together underneath 
it; the sound of its bells for prayer still rolling 
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ihrough its rents: and the grey peak of it seen 
far across the sea, principal of the three that rise 
above the waste of siirfy sand and hillocked 
shore,—the lighthouse for life, and the belfry for 
labour, and this for patience and praise." 

And the following is a piece which illustrates 
his ironical manner, a description from the fourth 
volume of Modn-ti Painters of Claude's picture of 
the Mill 

‘‘ The foreground is a piece of very lovely and 
perfect forest scenery, with a dance of peasants 
by a brook side ; quite enough subject to form, 
in the hands of a master, an impressive and coii]- 
plete picture. On the other side of the brook, 
however, \vc have a piece of pastoral life ; a man 
with some bulls and goats tumbling hc:idforemost 
into the water, owing to some sudden paralytic 
affection of all their legs. Even this group is 
one too many ; the sheplierd had no business to 
drive his flock so near the dancers, and the 
dancers will certainly frighten the cattle. But 
when we look farther into the picture, our feelings 
receive a sudden and viedent shock, by the un¬ 
expected appearance, amidst things |xistoral and 
musical, of the military ; a niiml'>er of Koman 
soldiers riding in on hobby-hor.se.^, witli a leader 
on foot, apparently encouraging them to make an 
immediate and decisive charge on the musicians. 
Beyond the soldiers is a circular temple, in ex¬ 
ceedingly had repair ; and close beside it, built 
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against its very walls, a neat watermill in 
work. By the mill flows a large river with 
all across it. The weir has not been made for 
mill (for that receives its W’ater from the hills" 
a trough carried over the temple), but it is parSr^,) 
ciilarly ugly and monotonous in its line of 
and the water below forms a dead-looking ^ ^ 

on which some people are fishing in punts. 
banks of this river resemble in contour the later 

..I* ^' 

geological formations around London, constituted :L 
chiefly of broken pots and oyster-shells. At an; ■„; 
inconvenient distance from the water-side stands' 
a city, composed of twenty-five round towers and ’ ' 
a pyramid. Beyond the city is a handsomief 
bridge; beyond the bridge, part of the Campagna^ 
with fragments of aqueducts ; beyond the Cam- , 
pagna, the chain of the Alps ; on the left, theV;- 
cascadcs (»f Tivoli.” 

The following passage U fi oin The Sevett Lamps. 
of An'hiti ctuiy: — 

“ An architect should live as little in cities as a 
painter. Send him to our hills and let him study , 
there wdiat nature understands bv a buttress, andvT 
w'hat bv a dome. ^ 

'‘There was something in the old power' M 
archifccturo, which it had from the recluse mofe... 
than from the citijsen. The buildings of wiiich. 
have spoken with chief praise, rose, indeed, out or*; 
the war of the piazza, and above the fury of the;'^ 
populace: and Heaven forbid that for such cai^; 
we should ever have to lay a larger stone, or. 
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a firmer bar in our England ! But we have other 
sources of power, in the imagery of our iron 
coasts and azure hills; of power more puic, nor 
less serene, than that of the hermit spirit which 
once lighted with white lines of cloisteis the glatks 
of the Alpine pine, and laised into iitdeied spiies 
the wild rocks ot the Norman sea ; which gave to 
the llemple gale the depth and darkness ol Elijah's 
Horeb cave; and lifted, out of the jiopulons city, 
grey cliffs of lonely stone, into the midst of sailing 
birds and silcMit air 

And here is a wonderful wotd-cadtncc liom 
one of his later Icctuie^ at Oxford, where he is 
speaking of the dove 

*<And of these wings and this mind of hers, 
this IS w’hat reveient science slioiild le'ich vmi: 
first with wdiat parting of plume and wdiat s(,lt 
pressuic and ilivthmic bc.iliiig ol divided an she 
reaches that miraculous swiftness of utKlnhious 
motion compared wMth which the temped is slowr 
and the anew uncertain - and secondly what clue 
there is, visible, or conceivable to thought of man, 
by which, to her living conscience and eiioiIe-'S 
pointing of magnetic soul, hei distant home is hdl 
afar bej’ond the hotizoii, and the sliaight path, 
through concealing clouds, and vUii liackle»s 
lands, made plain to her desire, and hei dutv, hy 
the finger of God." 
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And here, as 1 have said, many hrm believera" 
part company with Ruskin, as disciples have before - ^ 
now forsaken their master. In Fors Clamgera^ A 
reader, how^ever faithful, is apt to be disconcerteji by 
the tense passion of emotion, the fantastic changes ' 
and counterchanges, the inconsequent sequence of 
statements, the fiery restlessness, the wild dis¬ 
cursiveness, the dim presence of something diseased 
and terrifying in the background, that seems to 
cry and weep. But I have no sort of doubt that 
in Fors Clavi^era Ruskin reiiched a far higher level 
of art than he had ever reached before, because he 
was doing a thing which is not, I believe, attempted 
elsewhere in literature. He was thinking aloud. 

If any of you will try an experiment in this process 
you will find the incredible difficulty of the task. 
You know how most of us in idle moments, or 
perhaps even more in moments when we are 
officially supposed to be occupied, lapse into a 
reverie, in which a stream of thought—it may be 
placid, it may be vehement—sweeps through the 
brain from the flushed reservoir of the mind. 
Suppose you check yourself suddenly in one of 
these reveries. Try to put down in words what 
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you have been thinking of, and as you thought it. 

; You will find it to be ludicrously impossible. 

^ It 

;Half the thoughts have passed witliont clothing 
■ themselves in any vesture of word, one Ihi.ig has 
su gg ested another, often enough by st)me trivial 
similarity of superficial form. The whole thing is 
evasive, elusive, irrecoverable. Yet it was exactly 
this which Kuskin did. He had attained by native 
instinct and by enorinoiis industry a power of 
words to which 1 hartily know any equal. Perhaps 
Browning might have attained it, if he liad worked 
in prose. Hut wliat is mure wonderful still is the 
kaleidoscopic variety of emotion—serious, profound, 
indignant, tender, humorous, menacing, severe, 
playful, ironical mood^—which flash and twinkle 
like a rippling sea. It is not merely the repre¬ 
sentation of a sustained nujod, to which many 
great writers have attained ; it is the representation 
of moods as various, and transitions as swift, as ever 
passed through a human mind. The process by 
which the very stuff of the soul hcie ta^kes shape 
is, I own, utterly incomprehensible to me, because 
it seems not so much diiTereiit in scope, but 
different in kind from anything which any other 
writer has ever dreamed of attempting. 

And now, out of the deep upheaval of thought, 
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the wreck of all his old security and seif-confidencd^ 
the devastating sadness which laid its hand upon ^ 
him, he developed a perfectly new manner df 
wilting, which seems to me to belong to a wholly 
diilerent and inhnitely highei range of art. He 
threw aside all that was frigid and acackinical and 
formal; he letained the lucid emphasis and the 
1 tch tcxtui e of language. But instead of compos-^ 
mg a stately and impicssive aigument, he gained a 
new ait, that of thinking his thought into words. 
Perhaps this teslilied to a certain lack of mental 
concentration ; but the lesult is that instead of 
seeing the mind in posture and perfoimance, you 
can look into it like a clear stream, and watch 
every bieak and ripple of llic crystal tide. The 
icsiilt IS a kind of ease, which seems the most 
absolutely elft->rtless and spontaneous thing, and 
\tt it IS a thing which none but the very highest 
mastets of style and oxpiession have achieved. 
Indeed 1 will sav fiankly that I know of no writer 
in the woild except Plato who has achieved this. 
There arc wiitcis, like Scott and Thackeray, who 
got the same command over then medium; but 
theirs is a simplei task, because they deal only with 
narrative and the play of definite emotions. But i 
Ruskin was moving in a loftier and more comfdtic 
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s^ifectiial region, that of reflective emotion, where 


Wfp. very ideas are vague and mist-like, and the 
is rather to give a sense of the atniospliere of 
the mind rather than its definite jiidgmeiiU and 
^ inclusions. 

k V. ' ' 

•' ', 1 . 

- He reached then the height of his power in 
;^ors Clavigcrat which achieves that triumph of 
.^ilterary genius, the sense that the reader is within 

S " f 

the very four walls of the writer's mind. Of 
course writing may be used for many purposes, 
' End among these purposes are some that are 
achieved best when all sense of personality is 
withdrawn. But the real goal which lies behind 
/'Such art is that of self-revelation. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that this means that a writer 
should do nothing but talk about himself. That is 
‘not the point at ail—indeed it is one of the surest 
. ways of avoiding the sense of personality. A man 
DQay entertain you, point out his possessions, talk 
leontinuously and persistently about his tastes and 
. fircferences, and yet leave you knowing nothing 
c 4 'the spirit within. But Ruskin admits you in 
inmost shrine of his spirit, where the soul 
.,%^aked and unashamed. You sec the pulsing 
and the palpitating heart. Nothing is hidden 
you, nothing forced upon the view. And it 
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all culminated in the exquisite Prceierita, which for 
utter frankness and dii ectness has no equal. It is 
not as though he were bidding you count his 
wounds, bhaie his vanished joys, compabbionatc 
his sot lows. He is fai past all that. His own 
heart has given him all tlic cumioit ol which 
it is capable, and fai mote pain than any faith 
or philosopliy can staunch oi heal. Like the 
Ancient Mariner or the List Minstrel, he tells 
Ins tale, in obedience to the primal hw of utttrance. 
He looks foi no reward nor applause ; he merely 
unburdens hims(*lf of the awful, the inystetious 
scuet of life 

Here is as much as I date quote of a letter in 
Fofi Clavtgepiit entitled '*The Elysiaii Fields" ;— 

I. My Fkilnds,— The mam pin pose of these 
letters having been stated in the list of them, it 
IS needful that 1 should tell \ou why 1 approach 
the discussion (^f it in this so dcsultoi y w ly, WTitiiig 
(as it IS too true that I mii^t conliniu* to write) 
*ol things that yon little caie toi, in words that 
you cannot easily undetstand.’ 

1 wiitc of things you care little for, knowing 
that what you least care for is, at this luncture, 
of the gieatest moment to \ou. 

■'And 1 w’lite m wi'rds you arc little hkely 
to undeistand, because I have no wish (lather 
the contrary) to tell vou anything that you can 
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'ttodtirstand without taking trouble. You usually 
fcad so fast that you can catch nothing but the 
icho of your opinions, which, of course, you are 
pleased to see in print, I neither wish to please 
nor displease you; but to provoke you to think; 
to lead you to think accurately ; and help you to 
forni^ perhaps, some different opinions from those 
you have now. 

** 2. Therefore, I choose that you shall pay me 
the price of two pots of beer, twelve times in the 
year, for iny advice, each of you who wants it. 
If you like to think of me as a quack doctor, you 
are welcome; and yon may consider the large 
margins, and thick paper, and ugly pictures of 
my book, as 111 y caravan, drum, and skeleton. 
You would probably, if invited in that manner, 
.buy my pills ; and 1 should make a great deal 
of money out of you; but being an honest 
doctor, I still mean you to pay me what you 
ought. You fancy, doubtless, that I write—*as 
most other political writers do—my * opinions ’ ; 
and that one man's opinion is as good as another's. 
You are much mistaken. When J only opine 
things, I hold my longue; and work till I more 
than opine—until I know them. If the things 
prove unknowable, I, with final perseveicwice, hold 
; my tongue about them, and recommend a like 
practice to other people. If the things prove 
-.kttCFwable, as soon as I know them, 1 am ready 
;to write about them, if need be; not till then. 
That is what people call my 'arrogance.' They 
j write and talk themselves, habitually, of what they 
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know nothing about; they cannot in 
conceive the state of mind of a person who will 
not speak till he knows; and then tells thettt^ 
serenely, ‘This u, so; you m.iy find it out (Or*' 
yourselvcN, if you choose; but, however little ybu 
may choose it, the thing is still so.’ 

** 3. Now it has cost me twenty years of thought, 
and of hard reading, to learn what 1 have to 
tell 30U in these pamphlets ; and you will find, 
if you choose to find, it is true ; and may prove^ 
if you choose to prove, that it is useful: and I 
am not m the least minded to compete for your 
audience with tlie ‘ opinions ’ in your damp 
journals, morning and evening, the black of tlieiU 
coming ofl on your fingers, and—beyond all 
washing—into your brains. It is no affair of 
mine whether you attend to me or not; but 
yours wholly; my hand ts w'eary of pen>hold- 
ing—my heart is sick of thinking; for my 6wn 
part, I would not write >011 these pamphlets 
though you would give me a barrel of beer, 
instead of two pints, for them :—I write them 
wholly for your sake ; 1 choose that you sh^ll 
have them decently printed on cream-coloured 
paper, and with a maigin underneath, which 
you can write on, if you like That is also 
for youi sake; it is a proper form of book lor. 
any man ii> have who can keep his books clean; 
and if he cannot, he has no business with books at 
all. It costs me ten pounds to print a* thousand 
copies, and five more to give you a picture; atiuj^ 
a penny ofi my sevenpciuc to send you the booltf 
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' thousand sixpences are iM^enty-hve pounds; 
Vhen you ha\e bought a thousand /b/s of me, 
I shall theiefore hwt h\e pounds foi iny trouble 
~and my single shopman, Mi. Allen, h\e pounds 
for his ; we won t work toi Kss, eithei t)f u ; not 
that We would not, wcie it good loi you, but 
it w^oiild be by no iiu ans goo 1 . And 1 mean 
to sell all my laigc books, hcncctorwaul, in the 
s4me way; well pnntcd, well bound, and at a 
fixed piicc, and the tiadt may chaige a piopei 
and acknowledged piolit foi then tiouble in ic- 
tailing the hook, ilun the public will know what 
they aic about, uid so will tiadcsintn ; I, the 
hrst producer, answci, to the best of my powei, 
foi the quibt) of the book, pipci, binding, 
eloquence, uid ill the ret 11) dedci ebaigcswliit 
he ought to chaigc, openly , iml if the public 
do not choose to gi\t it, thes cant get the book. 
That IS whil 1 call lcgitimat« business. Then 
as for this mtsunclei standing of n]c>>icnicmber 
that it IS ically not easv lo undeistand anything, 
which you have not lieard before, if it relitcs to a 
complex subject; rilso, it is quite easy lo mis¬ 
understand things that yon ai t hearing c very d ly 
—^wrhich seem to you of the intelligiblest sort. 
But I can only write of things m mjj own way 
and as they come into my head ; and of the 
things I care for, whether you care for lliciii 01 
not, as yet I will answer for it, you must care 
for some of them in time. 

** 4. To take an instance close to my hand you 
would of couise think it little condnci\< to >our 
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interests that 1 should give you any account of ihi ^ 
wild hyacinths which are opening in flakes of blue 
Are, this day, within a couple of miles of me, in the 
glades of Bagley wood through which the Empress 
Maud fled in the snow (and which, by the way, I 
slink through, myself, in some discomfort, lest the 
gamekeeper of the college of the gracious Apostle 
St. John should catch sight of me; not that he 
would ultimately decline to make a distinction be¬ 
tween a poacher and a professor, but that 1 dislike 
the trouble of giving an account of myself). Or, 
if even you would bear with a scientific sentence 
or two about them, explaining to you that they 
were only green leaves turned blue, and that it was 
of no consequence whether they were either green 
or blue ; and that, as flowers, they were scientifi¬ 
cally to be considered as not in existence,^—^you 
will, I fear, throw my letter, even though it has. 
cost you sevenpence, aside at once, when I remark 
to you that these wood-hyacinths of Bagley have 
something to do with the battle of Marathon, and 
if you knew it, are of more vital interest to you 
than even the Match Tax. 

<<5. Nevertheless, as I shall feel it my duty, 
some day, to speak to you of Theseus and his 
vegetable soup, so, to-day, 1 think it necessary, to 
tell you that the wood-hyacinth is the best English 
representative of the tribe of flowers which the 
Greeks called ‘Asphodel/ and which they thought: 
the heroes who had fallen in the battle of Marathon, 
or in any other battle, fought in just quarrel, wei^"' 
to be rewarded, and enough rewarded, by living 
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fields-full of; fields called, by them. Elysiaii, or 
the Fields of Coming, as you and I talk of the 
good time 'Coming,’ though with perhaps different 
views as to the nature of the to be expected 

goodness/’ 

>> 

And last of all he wrote the Pnrietita. Much 
of it was only gathered afresh from the pages of 
Fors Clavigera. Hut here I think that, in spite of 
age and shattered health and broken mind, the 
art is at its very highest. The brain gathers itself 
together for a last efiort before the silence falls. 
And here no doubt many readers who cannot find 
their way through the bewildering tangle of horsj 
can join hands again ; because here again the 
mood is a sustained one. It is like a man high on 
. a mountain range, seeing through a gap of ragged 
cloud and sweeping storm the sunny spaces of the 
valley he has left behind, and to which he may 
no more return, tracing his happy wanderings by 
hedge and stream, watching the smoke go up from 
the chimneys of the house that has sheltered alike 
his radiant hopes and his quiet dreams ; and seeing 
it all through a passion of sadness and failure 
/and disappointment, which is too deep for any 
./ tear or sigh. There are passages in Praitrila 
: which seem to me like wreckage sinking through 
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the sea-depths, leaving; the rout and fury of scream* * 
mg wind and widc-dung billow, and grounding aty 
last softly and quietly upon the unstirred sand, with 
no hirthcr to go, no resui rcction to dread. The 
cup of wratli has been diunk, the last ^ad drops of 
the potion wrung out; he has experienced tn }ife 
what othcis only experience in death, and he can 
say with bowed head and failing hp, <Mt is ovet/* 

Here ai e two chai acteristic passages: - 

“ ihe farst joy of the yeai being in its snow- 
diops, the seeond, and cardinal one, was in the 
almond l)los>om,—every other gaiden and wood¬ 
land gladness following from that in an unbioken 
Older ot kindling IIowxm and shadowy leaf; and 
foi many and nifiny a yeai to come,—until indeed, 
the whole of life bceaine autumn to me,—my 
chief pi:i}ei foi the kindness of heaven, in its 
flow erf 111 sea‘>on‘*, was that the frost might not 
touch the almond blossom. 

And ag.un — 

‘‘ My delight in these cottages, and in tJie 
sense of human mdustiy and enjoyment through 
the w’hole scene, was at the roo^ of all pleasure 
in its beauty; see the passage afterwards written 
in the Sezfr» Lamps insistii'g on this as if it were 
genera) to human nature thus to admire through 
sympathy. I have noticed since, with sorrowful 
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ax^racy, how many people theie aic who, whei- 
levcr they find themselves, think onlv 'of then 
position.' But th( ieeltn^ which j^a\c me bO 
much happiness, both then and thtou|['h life, 
differed also curiously, in its tniptisonal cnaiactci 
from that ol many even ot the he^t .ind kindest 
pip'sons. 

'*ln the beginning of the Cai Me-Kmeison 
conespondence, edited with too little comment 
by my deal hicnd Chaiks Norton, I find at page 
18 this—to me enliicly dispiitabli, ami to my 
diought, so far .is undisputed, iiiiuh blameabic 
and pitiable, c\clam.ition ot my mastci's *Not 
till we can think that luie and Iheie one i" 
thinking of us, one is loving us, dots this waste 
eaith become a peopled gaidcn. My tiaming, 
as the reader ha& perhaps enough pcMieivcd, 
produced in me the precisely opposite sentiment. 
My limes of happmess had always been when 
nobody was thinking of me, and the mun dis¬ 
comfort and drawback to all pr(»tcidings and 
designs, the .ittention and inteifcrencc ot the 
public—lepiesented by my mothei and the 
gardener. The gaiden was no waste place to 
me, because 1 did not suppose myself an objett 
, of interest either to the ants ot th^ biittei Hies ; 
and the only qualiikation of the entiie delight 
of my evening walk at Cha npagnidi ot St. 
Laurent was tlie sense that my father and motlici 
uWTff thinking of me, and would be {lightened 
if 1 was five minutes late for tea 

''1 don’t mean in the least that I could have 
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dcme without them. They were, to me, much- 
more than Carlyle’s wife to him ; and if Carlyle 
had written, instead of, that he wanted Emerson 
to think of him in America, that he wanted his 
father and mother to be thinking of him at 
Ecclcfechan, it had been well. But that the rest 
of the w'orld was waste to him unless he hjid 
admirers in it, is a sorry state of sentiment, 
enough; and I am somewhat tempted, for .once, 
to admire the exactly opposite temper of my own 
solitude. My entire delight was in observing with¬ 
out being myself noticed,—if I could have been 
invisible, all the better. 1 was absolutely interested 
in men and their ways, as 1 was interested in 
marmots and chamois, in tomtits and trout. If 
only they w^ould stay still and let me look at 
them, and not get into their holes and up their 
heights! The living inhabitation of the world— 
the grazing and nesting in it,—the spiritual po>ver 
of the air, the rocks, the waters,—to be in the 
midst of it, and rejoice and wonder at it, and 
help it if I could,—happier if it needed no help 
of mine,—this was the essential love of Nature 
in me, this the root of all that I have usefully 
become, and the light of all that I have rightly 
learned.” 


Now the strange thing behind it all is this—and 
what ] am about to say involves a clear statement 
about the critical apprehension of the British public 
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Mmich must not be confused with censure or 

I ^ 

■contempt. It is neither. It is simply a fact. 
Ruskin attained his position in the literary world, 
and in the view of many worthy persons maintains 
it now, by work that was not only inferior, b\it 
was pervaded by gross faults of dogmatism, 
erring knowledge and baseless judgments. His 
best work is still to a great extent unappreciated 
and unpraised, his genius hardly suspected. The 
British public wanted correct information, im¬ 
pressive argument, and conventional conclusions. 
What was the joy of that stolid and pathetic 
clientele, when it found a man who could bully 
them into thinking that they cared about art, tell 
them exactly w’hat pictures to buy and what to 
neglect, give eloquent reasons which made them 
believe they had gone to the bottom of the matter, 
and then—the crowning joy of all—tell them with 
thunders of conviction that the old moral law 
held good there as everywhere, that the bad man 
was the bad artist and the good man the good 
artist. It vras a prodigious and colossal error; 
but it went straight to the heart of the nation ; it 
confirmed the Psalms of David and the law of 
Moses; it fitted in, or so they thought, with the 
teaching of the Gospel and St. Paul. They were 
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delighted when Ruskin said, << In these books bf * 
mine, their distinctive character, as essays on iirt^' 
is their bringing everything to a root in human' 
passion or human hope . , , every principle oC' 
painting which 1 have stated is traced to some 
vital or spiritual fact . . , and is founded on 
comparison of their influences on the life of the 
workman, a question by all other writers on the' 
subject wholly forgotten or despised." At such 
a statement as this the enthusiasm of the public 
knew no bounds, because not only did it issue 
from a graduate of Oxford, and thus had the 
stamp ot academic culture, but it was a conclusion 
worthy of a sermon, with this additional advan¬ 
tage that it was not a statement made by a clergy¬ 
man from a pulpit, and thus open to a suspicion 
of professional motive, but made by a layman 
in a book of art criticism, and was thus a con¬ 
firmation of the most respectable sort of morality, 
from a source which might naturally have been 
liable to a charge of dangerous bohemianism. 

It was this tiiat gave Kuskin his authority; 
though there were of course a few who saw 
somewhat deeper, and realised that there was in 
the utterances of Ruskin a passionate emotion 
and a sincere fidelity to truth, only obscured 
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' 'iiatarai dogmatism and a rigid calvinistic 
. training. 

And then came the years when he becmed to 
throw aside wantonly and quixotically iH the 
induencc he had gained, and to ilourish in the 

* face of the public all soits of cra^y tuucies anti 
impossible dreams. In these years he was greatly 
discredited, though at last the sale of hi^ hooks 
went up by leaps and bounds. The most chari¬ 
table hypothesis freely indulged was that he was 
out of his mind. Nothing else could account 
for such ludicrous sincerity and such dcliiious 
sclicmes. liut by tins time many true spirits had 
discerned him rightly, and saw that if he was 
fallen into a passion of irritability and disgust, 
he was crazed not by disease but by the pressure 
of desperate thoughts. Perhaps his Professorship 
a little rehabilitated him in the eyes of the outer 
public. And tlicn he did what is the most 
popular thing that one can do in England, an 
act which sets the crown upon any amount of 
even inefficient endeavour: he grew old, and 
became a public pet—a grand old man. 

There is something to smile at in all this, no 

♦ doubt; but there is food for something more 

} 

'like tears. Perhaps the point is that, with his 
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best unrecognised and with his secret misun 
stood, he yet had gained a hearing; and it may 
be that thus his real influence will grow and 
bear fruit. Hut the process is so gigantically 
stupid and so outrageously coarse—the sense 
that derisive notoucty can achieve what genius 

I 

and worth could not attain, is not without its 
shadow. TJie horror of it is this, that the 
frenzied writings of his tortured mind amused 
the public. They did nut see that he was 

being crucified. They thought his agonised 
words the fantastic mockeries of a man who 
had lost his temper on a gigantic scale; and 
it was this that made them listen. It is all a 
very dark business. Hut \\e must try to put 
it all aside, and to stand if we can with the 
faithful few that stood helpless and distracted 
beside him iii the hour of his agony, rather 

than with those that mocked him afar off, or 
that as they passed by leviled him. 

4 

And last of all 1 must say one word about 
his letters, because that is a very real province * 

of literal y art. We are past the time, and we 
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be wholly thankful for it, when a man 
' like Pope kept copies of his letters, improved 

A - * 

them, added footnotes and introductions, and 
finally arranged that they should be stolen from 
him in a friendly manner and published without 
, his supposed consent, and against his imagined 
wish, though he had prepared alike beforehand 
the theft and his own heart-broken protests. 
But we have had many fine letter-writers in 
England. To mention but a few, the letters of 
Gray are models of delicate taste, exquisite 
phrasing, and charming humour. The letters 
of Charles Lamb are notable for their tenderness, 
iheir good sense, and their delicious extravagance. 
The letters of Keats give the finest revelation I 
know of the glowing heart and mind of a young 
and splendid genius. The letters of FitzGerald 
are full of leisurely charm, gentle pathos, and 
keen discrimination. The letters of Carlyle have 

T 

an intense and rugged glow, and a marvellous 
individuality of deeply-felt, contorted * phrases, 
where the words are driven in gangs, like fettered 
slaves, to do their master's work. The letters 

. of Mrs, Browning reveal a passion and a serious- 

^ » 

;fiess that cannot fail to inspire and even to 
. ahame one's coldness. But I should put Kuskin 
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at the head of all. Like a great coinage Of a 
kingf every tiniest token bears his visible and 
noble imprint. All through hts life, a part nd 
his day's work was wnting letters; and be 
threw himself with his utmost force and his 
sensitive sympathy into the very mind and heart 
of his coi respondent. 1 have said before how 
his letters to men of marked individuality bear 
unmistakable traces, in their words and phrases, 
of being transfused with the imagined thoughts 
of their lecipients. And then, too, eveiy smallest 
letter that he wrote was a part of himself. 
There are two large volumes of them in fhe 
big edition of his works, and there must be 
hundreds moie in esistence. Only the other 
(1 ly 1 stumbled upon a great collection of them, 
written to a girl whom he had never seen, and 
ail growing out of one simple and sincere 
question which she had asked him. 

It was here that his extraordinary power Of 
tiansition helped him. He riuld pass from 
simple gossip to deep pathos, from unaffected 
simplicity to pettish and extravagant censure, 
from caressing tenderness to poignant hony. 
He never said less or more than he thougbl 
and felt; but the grace and beauty with wdiicb 
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lie' invested it all, was bom of no effort or 
tsdi;ing thought; it w «is simply himself. One 
of my hearers brought me the othei day, aftci 
a lecture, a dozen letteis of Kuskin's that he 
had picked up in <i cuiiositv sltop. Tliere it 
that whimsical and solemn charm—a letter 
of almost heart-1 ending sorrow, speaking of Ins 
need for human affection, just salted at the 
end out of sentimentality by a pungent phiase 
of irony, in which he stood aside and smilingly 
surveyed his own dismay. Fait of his in)stciious 
attractiveness was that he could speak so fiankh 
of himself and his failuics, with such passionate 
sincerity, and tlien make light of it all, as the 
self-pity melted under humorous perception. 
Thei e is plenty of bittei ness, but no spite; 
abundant pcttishne^s, but not a trace of pettiness. 
Of course it is easy to call them egotistical ; 
find 1 do not attempt to deny that Ruskin took 
a deep interest in himself—wc most of us do 
But egotism is the taking oneself solemnly and 
seriously, with a gloomy and sclLiegatding 
pomposity, and Ruskin never did that. He 
was full of intense personal feeling, vas pro¬ 
foundly convinced of the worth and significance 
of his message, sorrowed poignantly over his 
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ineffectiveness, and the misguided way in wlfich 
he was misinterpreted. But just when th^ 
showei IS falling heavily, till the world seems 
dissolved in wet, there comes a gleam of dancing 
sunshine with a tint of sapphire sky, which 
makes even the slanting rain beautiful, ^and 
dashes a gleam of gold upon drenched leaf and 
watery lut. 1 should do him wrong if I insisted 
too much upon his sorrow and heaviness, for 
there was a strain of rtal gaiety about him, 
which made him love all >oung and lovful and 
lighthearted things, I will lead two or three 
of those letters m illustiation of all this — 

** 1 knew you would deeply feel the death of 
Ihckens. It is very frightful to me—among the 
blows stfuck by the fates at worthy men, while all 
mischievous ones have tea«?eless stiength. The 
hteiary loss is infinite—the political one I care less 
foi than you ilo Dickens was a pure modelnist— 
«i leadei of the steam-whistle party par exceJImea 
—and he had no undei standing of any power of 
antiquity except a sort of jackdaw sentiment for 
cathedral towers. He knew nothing of the nobler 
power of siipeistition—was essentially a stage 
miinagei, and used everything for effect on the pit. 
Ills Christmas meant mistletoe and puddings 
neither rcsuirection fiom dead, nor rising of new 
stais, noi teaching of wise men, nor shepherds. 
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Hts hero is essentially the ironmaster; in spite of 
Hard TimeSj he has advanced by his uifiuence every 
principle that makes them harder—the love of 
excitement, in all classes, and the fuiy of business 
competition, and the distrust both of nobility aiul 
clergy which, wide enough and fatal enough, and 
too Justly founded, needed no apostle to the mob, 
but a grave teacher of piicsts and nobles them* 
selves, from whom Dickens had essentially no 
word. . . 

And again: 

<'[The letters] of Emerson and Carlyle came to 
me about a week since, and I am nearly through 
them, grateful heartily for tlic Ixiok, and the master¬ 
ful index ; but much disappointed at having no 
word of epitaph from youiselt on both the men. 

Emerson letters are intinitely sweet and 
wise : here and there, as in p. 30, vol. 11., unintelli¬ 
gible to me. C/s., like all the words of him pub¬ 
lished since his death, have vexed me, and pattly 
angered, with their perpetual me miserum —ncvci 
seeming to feel the extreme ill manners of this 
perpetual whine; and, to what one dares not call 
an affected^ but a quite unconsciously false extent, 
hiding the more or less of pleasure whidh a strong 
man must have in using his strength, be it but in 
heaving aside dust-heaps. 

" What in my own personal way 1 chiefly regret 
and wonder at in him is, the perception in all 
nature of nothing bctw'een the stars and his 
stomach—his going, for instance, into North 
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Wales for two months, and noting* absoloiely'iio 
Cambrian thing or event, but only increase of 
Carlylian bile 

''Not that I am with you in thinking Froude 
wrong about the Remmiscencts, They are to mo 
full of his strong insight, and in their distress, far 
more pathetic than these bowlings of his earlier 
life about Cromwell and others of his quite Ibest 
works; but 1 am vexed for want of a proper 
Epilogue of 3"Our own . . . 

" IIow much better right than C. have 1 to say, 

' Ay de mi' ? 

I will only say one word in conclusion. 1 
would not persuade any one to trv and write like 
Kuskin, though he was probably the greatest 
master of English prose, in his variety, his 
copiousness, the lucidity and the perennial 
beauty of his expression ; but just as one cannot 
live by bread alone, one cannot write by imitation, 
It is a very elementary literary exercise to parody 
a style, and Huskin lends himself easily to parody. 
Indeed his style is so contagious that if one 

^ M 

1 eads him much and attentively, one finds it hard t 
not to write like him; like him, 1 say, yet ah^ how 
far away! But every writer must find his own 
method of expression, and no man can look bis 
best in borrowed clothes. The curvature of the« 
owner hangs indelibly about them. 
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fiat on the other hand, a$ I have tried to show, 
there are few writers of whom the word grtai 
ean be used so incontestably. While other writers 
have been like performers in a gieat orchestra, 
^>outing melody from a silver-mouthed trumpet, 
or drawing out the thrill and shiver of the tense 
string, Ruskin seems to me like a great organist, 
manipulating and combining and hushing the 
httge house of sound, with its myriad pipes and 
ranked ingenuities There is no writei—.ind this 
IS, I humbly believe, the end and crown of art— 
who could express so pcifeetJy, so sweetly, so 
truly, the thought that rose swiftly and burningly 
in his mind. He could flash out, with a deft tuin 
of his wrist, a stop of shrill emotion, and keep a 
dozen moods ail in full play at once, combining 
and eluding and charming, in a sequence at once 
orderly and profound. We may read Kuskin then 
primarily for the glow and beauty that he casts on 
life; but not forget that half tliat thought must 
have been dumb, its deepest feeling and its lightest 

ft 

grace unuttered, if it had not been for the art 
which, through endless labour, widest sympathy, 
and sternest purpose, gave him the power to 
tell hb secret so that all can undti stand. These 
are the two conditions of art; that a man should 
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have something in him that is worth telluig 
and making plain ; and after that that he should 
spare no trouble, despise no criticismi and yet 
be disheartened by no rebuke, from saying the 
thoughts of his heart as calmly, as clearly, and 
as expressively as he can. 


THE END 
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AMoaft CAsrAit.Nir 


THROUGH THE MAGIC DOOR. With 16 Full-pive 
lUiatintioni Crown 8fO. $#. 

SONGS OF ACTION. Fifth Impreaiioii. Fcp 8 vo $t, 

THE GREAT BOER WAR. 1099-190B. Thoroughly 
Reviied, Enlarged and Completed Edition With Map* and 
Plana. Kmeteenth Impieailon, completing over 67.000 copiea 
prmted. Large poft 8 vo. tor 

THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA t Ito Catmn and 
Co&duct. Demy 8 vo. 6J, 


COLLECTED EDITION of Sir A Conan Doyle's Noveh in 
in Volumei. With an Introdactoiy Preface and a Photogtaimra 
lllttrtnUooi to end voittmt. Large cniwn 8fo. 6f each net. 

V af-fw- A. Cmm •» Oi„* 4 m» Hit, /frjl 

oAwi Ml fanv ohiMO end mtmOtmf; amd %h* Vammu uid 
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THE 


CORNHILL JTX 
MAGAZINE, r 

Annual Subscription, including postage, to any 
address in the Postal Union, 14$. (or to Canadi^ 
and Newfoundland, 138.}, payable in advance^ 


SOMB PRBSS OPtNtWB, 

British Weekly. 

* The CoRHHtu. is ftiweysgood 
—judidoos blend of fictiani 
blognphy, and mhrrWaneont 
Mticles.’ 


Public Opinion. 

' A most readable napadae. It 
Is readable from bcgtnnii^ to eiid» 
and with matter worth riding.' 


Country Life. 

• The Editor of the CouiBiLL 
Magazinb is usttslly successful 


OPtmONS OP PtfBUO 
UBRARiANM, 

Arbroath. 

* My Committee are of optnloa 
that there is room for <mc of its 
kind. (Personally, 1 think there 
is only one of the Corhhill kind, 
and that b the COSMHILL Itself.) 
1 may ssy at once that the Cobh* 
HILL esactly meeta the wants of 
a select body of readers.* 

Hanpitoad. 

* 1 find upon isiqoiiy at tnir five 
Libraries that the uhimhill b 
well read, and eartainlyit appeals 
to a section of readers who can 
appreciate better literaiy fare than 
b offered in most of the modem 
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